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DAIRY FARMING 


Always Proud of It 
Always Glad to Tell It 
Want Others to Know It 


That's the truth about a man or woman who buys a Tubelar Cream Separator. When people 
have the best there is they don’t hesitate to say what they have, and you’!l always find that when asked how he runs 
his dairy every Tubular owner says: ‘‘Why I have a TUBULAR Separator.” He doesn’t simply say: ‘*I use a separ- 
ator.’”” Ohno! He knows the Tubular is the best and he wants you to know he had the good sense to buy the best. 
It’s a pardonable pride. We ail have it. Why shouldn’t we? 

We have been building cream separators for twenty- 
eight years right on the same spot; we know more about 
The building cream separators than anyone else in the business, 

Tubular and we know the TUBULAR is the best that ever was 
built. Why shouldn’t we be proud of it? Why shouldn’t 
the farmer who owns one be proud of it? It’s like a 
Bailt Better diamond ring; there’s nothing better. 

How about the fellow who has a‘‘mail order.’’ ‘‘cat- 
Rans Better alog house” separator, or one of the back number “bucket _ 
bowl’’ machines so loudly advertised in the papers? What ~ 
Looks Better does he say about his cream separator? Does he speak up 
: promptly and give the name of it? Not much; he just 
Skims Better says: ‘‘I have a separator.’” He doesn’t like to tell the 
name of it. He does not talk about it when he can avoid 
Wears Better it. Twice a day when he tries to run it he says things 
. about it that wouldn’t look well in print, but he isn’t 
fs Better anxious for his neighbors to know how badly he was 
soaked. M@isn’t proud, No indeed, he knows there isn’t 


than any other much for him to say. 
cream separa- 


tor. Ask the Which Will You Be 


man who 


so ars One of the proud, sensible ones 
or one of the other kind? 


You have a chance to be either but you can’t afford to be in the second class. You cannot make a mis- 
take in buying a TUBULAR: It’s built and guaranteed by the largest cream separator factory in the world and the 
oldest in America, Wouldn’t you like our new catalog No. 100, Write for it please. 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR COMPANY, , 


West Chester, Penna. 
Chicago, Hl. San Francisco, Cal. Toronto, Can. 


DON’T BUY GASOLINE ENGINES ‘us. 


—_, Sip cenit cana ‘ration practi 9 7 ng tJ an ante ate Sen wagon, Loma Pty 
Sele uy gene eration PUM thse Fey and 125th Sis., Chicago. 























Buggies 


Never any doubt about the of a Studebaker carri ’ ; 
It's the maserial that goes { Tato thewer-pls the way they are mae-that world. than, amg separator, fe 
The “know how": whtchican only be derived from long Sais ‘ Chasis, man tecturers of band 
Studebaker buggy—fifty years of expert skill and - 
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GASOLINE EN 
is made without packin 


have several sizes t we 
2 RALSGE SERAAURS, su Ot ent taking speetal Fedued prices ™ 


hunting and - trappi full lai New hal price on the 2 1-2 and 
and fan, hegy = By fall. into . the 334 hb. p. CM. A. Disinger & Bro, Wrightsville, Pa 


traps readily by following his directions. 
Mlustrated, 92 pages. 5x? inches. Cloth. $90.50 Be sure to mention this 


Orange: Judd Company When You Write sourat.oursavertisers:| Safe protection from 


. : like to. know, where | ° Handsome, 
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"Pork from Skim MAK and Clover 


FBANK D. FULLER, DAVIDSON ©0, TENN 


{This was a prize winning article :n 
|} the recent swine keeping contest con-, 
' ducted by this journal.—Editor.] 

At Fairfield farm hogs are consid- 
‘ered one of the best paying crops. We! 
keep a dairy herd of 12 cows, the 
'entire output being made into butter 
and the skim milk from a hand sepa- 
| nator is fed to the hogs. Dairying and 
hh hog growing go hand in hand. 
| AS We grow hogs only for the butch- 
ler and@ feeder, fancy pedigrees cut but 
little,figure with us. However, we in-| 
variably use a pure-bred Poland-China 
boar and high grade sows, generally 
a cross between the Poland-China and\ 
Berkshire... We prefer the ~ Poland-} 
China top-cross, because in our opin- 
ion, formed after experimenting with, 
a number of breeds, this breed leais. 
all others in early maturing and easy 
| feeding qualities. 

TWO LITTERS A YEAR THE "ULE 

We keep from five to eigi . brood 
|! sows, the number varying with the 
market outlook and the quantity of 
feed on hand. As we try to grow all 
the feed consumed with the exception 
of wheat middlings, we aim for each 
sow to produce two litters a year, the 
first in early March and the second 
about September 4. The sows are kept 
for breeding as long as they prove 
profitable mothers. 

The boar is kept separate from the 
sows and the breeding date carefully 
marked in a book kept for the pur 
pose. We have individual hog houses 
6x8-feet inside measure and surround- 
ed by a pen about 50x100 feet. These 
lrouses are conveniently arranged in a 
couple of blue grass lots, in both of 
which there is a never-failing spring 
The stationery hog house is use@ in 
preference to a portable house, I - 
cause we find it suits our condition: 








| better, due- largely to the broken 
| nature of the land and the source of 

our water supply. After the sows are 
| bred for spring litters they are turned 


on grass.and fed some corn daily unti! 
about 30 days before farrowing time, 
when we begin to add wheat mid- 
dling slops to their ¢aily ration. The 
amount of corn fed is gradually dec- 
creased and a little finely ground bar- 
ley added to the slop. Some ten days 
or two weeks before farrowing timc 
the corn is discontinued altogether. 
WHEN THE PIGS COME 

Three or four days before farrowing 
time the sow is moved to one of the 
farrowing pens and the house, which 
| had previously been  thorovghly 

disinfected is . bedded with clean 
wheat straw. From this time 
on the sow is watched close- 
-iy, but is not disturbed for 24 
[hours after farrowing, when she is 
given a high feed of slop, made of 
wheat middlings and water. After 
this she is fed twice a day. The 
amount of feed is gradually increased 
‘and separator milk substituted for the 
water, as the young pigs are able to 
take care of the mother’s milk. Care 
is taken not to overfeed the first few 
days, as overfeeding is liable to caus¢: 
a feverish udder and scours in the 
Pigs. As soon as the pigs are a few 
days old the gatetothe pen is Ieft 
open so that the sow can take them 
out Into the grass lot. After two 
weeks some shelled corn is given the 
sow in addition to the middlings. The 
corn is scattered. about over the 
ground so the sow will be required to 
take.exercise and time In eating it. 
As soon as the young pigs show a dis- 
position to eat they are provided with 
a separate trough, vuich is placed in 
a@ creep In one corner of the pen. They 
are given wheat middling slop and 
some shelled corn. 

By March 15 the new grass begins 
to start and early in April we are able 
to turn the young pigs on clover. The 
vigs are ‘weaned ‘at eight'to’ ten weeks 

; >i [To ' Page 464] 
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CAN THE SUGAR BEET INDUSTRY OF NEW YORK HOLD ITS OWN 


he Binghamton and Rome Plants Have Gone West and the Lyons Factory Alone Left---Empire 
State Farmers Receive $200,000 to $300,000 Per Annum for Beets---The Season Last Year Proved 


Abnormally Unfavorable and Some Farmers Are 


For Week Ending April 11, 1908 


Discontented---The Industry in Detail as Viewed 


Through a Personal Investigation by an American Agriculturist Editorial Representative. 


BY H. A. POWELL 


HE sugar beet industry of the Em- 
pire state is now confined to one 
factory, located at Lyons, in Wayne 
county. Some years ago it was 
thought that beet growing here in 

the east would develop rapidly, all condi- 
tions being regarded favorable. However, 
this has not wholly followed. The charac- 
ter of the industry in sections east of the 
Mississippi river differs materially from 
that of the semi-arid sections of the west, 
where it is possible for growers to bank 
more confidently On uniform yields from 
year to year. Yet nowhere is the industry 
firmer established than in Michigan, which 
is nearly 800 miles this side of the Mis- 
souri river. 
PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 

Today there are scores of farmers in west- 
ern New York growing beets for the Lyons 
factory who a decade ago-handled this crop 
for the factory at Rome, N Y. That plant for 
a time operated successfully, but a few years 
ago it was dismantled and taken to Califor- 
nia, where it is now grinding out sugar prof- 
itably and bringing good money to Califor-« 
nia farmers. The factory at Binghamton, 
N Y, was in operation for a few seasons, but 
it, too, was dismantled and taken westward 
along in 1904. 

The Binghamton plant was handicapped 
from the start in that it was located near the 
Pennsylvania line, and thus could draw no 
beets from the south without losing the 
bounty of $1 a ton paid by the state of New 
York. Moreover, Binghamton is in the cen- 
ter of an important dairy section, and thus 
the factory managers had to go pretty far 
north in the state to secure supplies of raw 
material, competing strenuously with the 
Lyons factory, which began operations along 
in 1900. In time the Binghamton plant man- 
agement received a satisfactory offer from 
moneyed interests at Blackfoot, Ida, and al- 
so a guarantee of a large acreage for two 
seasons if the factory would be moved there. 
Accordingly they quit.business in the Empire 
state three or four years ago, went to Idaho, 
did well, and within a comparatively short 
time sold out to the western “sugar trust.’ 

ALL HINGES ON LYONS 

Now the single plant at Lyons is the whole 
thing in the sugar beet industry of New York. 
This factory is by no means a Wayne county 
institution. Perhaps less than 10% of its 
acreage of sugar beets is grown in Wayne. 
As a matter of fact, some 20 counties in west- 
ern, central and southern New York furnish 
beets for the Lyons concern, with 200 ship- 
ping stations forwarding supplies for the fac- 
tory. Beets grown as far east as Albany are 
ground at the factory. On the west supplies 


are drawn from Dunkirk, Chautaugud éounty, , . 





on the north from Gouverneur, St Lawrence 
county, and on the south from Corning, Steu- 
ben county. 

MAGNITUDE OF THE INDUSTR) 


While the beet sugar business of the Em- 
pire state is of very small proportions com- 
pared with Michigan; Colorado, Utah, Cal- 
ifornia, etc, which have from five to 16 
factories each in operation, handling the 
product of 25,000 to 115,000 acres of beets 
each season, nevertheless, the industry is of 
direct benefit to 1000 or 1200 New York farm- 
ers who grow beets for the Lyons factory, 
and in some seasons secure excellent profits. 

In good years the Lyons plant handles 6000 
to 7000 acres of beets, crushing 40,000 to 50,- 
000 tons or more. In this way growers re- 
ceive $200,000 to $275,000 per annum for the 
raw material, getting $5 per ton f o b ship- 
ping stations. The grinding season varies a 
few days, according to weather conditions. 
Ordinarily it begins about the middle of Oc- 
tober, and closes along in’ February. The 
factory runs night and day during the period 
of active operation, handling two shifts of 
men during the 24-hour period. 

Beets are hauled to the Lyons plant by rail, 
canal and wagon. Less thah 500 acfes are 
grown within wagon hauling distance. Nev- 


Number 15 


ertheless, during the fall months the recejv- 
ing sheds at the plant present a busy picture 
with incoming wagons loaded with this sac- 
charine product of the soil. Several thou- 
sand tons of beets come via the BErie canal, 
which runs almost within a stone’s throw of 
the mill. The railroads, however, get the 
lion’s share of the moveme) 


DO BEETS PAY IN NEW YORK? 


Are -beets profitable for ‘Empire state 
farmers? 
This question is a mooted one. Doubtless 


there are some seasons when $15 cabbage, 
65-cent potatoes, 75-cent onions, 90-cent bar- 
ley, $31 wheat and $20 hay make beet sugar 
profits look somewhat meager. However, in 
justice to those who pin their faith to the 
beet, it should be stated that the commodi- 
ties mentioned above do not always bring such 
fancy prices. 

This spring American Agriculturist sent a 
special editorial representative to Wayne 
county, with instructions to delve thoroughly 
into the beet sugar situation, and to find out 
just industry stands at this time. 
He spent several days at the Lyons plant, and 
aisc interviewed growers at various tributary 
towns that supply beets to the factory. There 
is divergence of opinion as to the profits in 
sugar beets, yet it must be acknowledged that 
many of the farmers who say hard things of 
the crop are those who do not Stick to it year 
in and year out, but simply take flying 
plunges and happened to hit just at the 
wrong time. Therefore, the experience of 
those growers who produce beets season in 
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SUGAR BEETS AS SHIPPED TO FACTORY FROM NEW YORK FARMS 


An exhaustive article in thjs issue defines the status of the beet sugar industry 


in the Empire state: 


@ .seore of} 
troughs! or é 


k Gountiés aré collected preparatory; to being floated 
‘te the ‘big’ slicing ‘machines. - 


Above is depicted a harvest time scene at the receiving sheds 
of the ry tijLyons, Wayne county. Thousands of tons;of sugar beets shipped from 
Wa 


through, lone 
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and season out, encountering both the fat and 
lean years, is, perhaps, the best guide. 

The year 1906 and 1907 offer great con- 
trasts in sugar beet yields: The former was 
‘exceedingly propitious from start to finish, 
and heavy yields were secured by those who 
cared for their flelds properly. That year the 
factory had more beets than it could handle. 
It ground a record-breaking quantity, and in 
addition, thousands of tons were lost through 
inability of the plant to handle them. Then 
growers for the most part took a kindly at- 
titude toward beets, and seémed satisfied 
with profits in comparison with what they 
could have received had they devoted the 
land to other specialties. 

A TRYING SEASON IN 1907 


The year 1907, however, told another tale. 
From the start. beets encountered unfavor- 
* able climatic conditions. Average yields per 
acre ruled uniformly low, and it is conceded 
that the season was profitable neither for 
growers nor the factory. Many good farmers 
got only six to seven-tons per acre (others 
even less), and their returns from the crop 
after ali expenses had been deducted were 
not flattering. Yét in considering this, we 
might state that the beet growers hit it about 
as well in 1907 as those who raised cabbage 
and solid at $3 to $4 per ton, or failing to 
get those figures, fed the cabbage to sheep. 

Thus it is apparent that the beet sugar 
industry has its ups and downs in York state 
just as any other crop, and the farmer who 
irregularly gets into the game during the oc- 
casional: poor years naturally has nothing 
good to say for the crop. 


AS TO GROWERS’ COMPLAINTS 


The Lyons factory is not connected with 
the beet sugar trust. The first year it was or- 
ganized the management incurred the enmity 
of a great many nearby farmers by contract- 
ing a larger acreage than the plant could han- 
- dle to advantage, and when the time for 
delivery came, farmers poured in thousands 
of tons of beets that couid not be used. This 
experience ‘‘soured’’ a number of nearby 
growers to such an extent that they dropped 
out of beet production altogether. 

Along in 1902, however, a new manage- 
ment came into control of the Lyons com- 
pany, and since then the plant has been run 
on a business basis, and for the most part 
in a manner satis‘actory to farmer patrons. 
The officials of the company well realize that 
it is to their interest to act on the square 
with beet producers who sign contracts, and 
it has been the constant policy of the com- 
pany to concede all points possible. of 
course, there have been instances where com- 
plete harmony has not existed, but these ap- 
pear relatively few, so far as American Ag- 
riculturist’s representative could determine. 

The complaints of farmers who raise beets 
for the factory are in the main attributable 
to poor returns realized in years of small 
yields. Thus the season of 1907-8 now closed 
proved more prolific than usual in the way 
of recording disagreements. Farmers who 
have grown beets year in and year out for 
the past decade inform American Agricul- 
turist that getting near ten tons per acre on 
an average there is as much money in beets 
as any other field crop, and above all, they 
are sure of their money. However, with last 
year’s numerous yields of only five to seven 
tons or less, it is apparent that some grow- 
ers lost out. 

MISUNDERSTANDING OVER CONTRACT 


One complaint against the Lyons concern 
is over a clause which appeared for the first 
time in the 1907 contract. This reads: “That 


in the case of failure to live up to this con- 
tract any loss of beets is to be adjusted on 
the basis of $25 per acre, or as if ten tens per 
acre had been raised, this to be regarded as 
liquidated damages for the breach hereof.” 
This is a double-barreled measure, applicable 
to either the grower or the company should 
he flunk in his contracts The factory says 
the profit is necessary, for the reason that 
the forfeit is necessary, for the reason that 
tract. In other words, should the plant sign 
6000 acres of beets any season and 15% of 
the growers cut out or curtail their acreage it 
means heavy losses to the sugar concern. 

A subscriber to American ,Agriculturist re- 
siding in Cayuga county claims that he con- 
tracted to grow seven acres for the company 
in 1907. He prepared an excellent seed bed 
and sowed, but owing to the poor seed or wet 
weather, the beets failed to come up. He 
sowed a second time through the advice of 
their agent, but heavy rain washed the beets 
out. As it was too late after that, he per- 
mitted the land to lie idle the remainder of 
the season. 

The company a short time ago sent this 
grower a bill for damages at the rate of $25 
per acre for failure to fulfill this contract. 
However, provided he agreed to contract to 
grow five acres Of beets for 1908, they of- 
fered to cancel the indebtedness. The farmer 
states that he has no land suitable for beets 
this season, and asks American Agriculturist 
whether he must pay the bill when he did all 
in his power to fulfill his part of the contract. 


THE LEGAL SIDE 


From a legal side of the question the 
farmer is liable under the provision of his 
contract for the forfeit of $25 per acre. The 
attorney of American Agriculturist says: “By 
not raising any beets last year the grower 
has forfeited his $25 per acre. The company 
cannot be blamed for. conditions arising 
which prevented the grower from raising any 
beets The farmer might have provided 
against contingencies, but did not do so, and, 
therefore, he must suffer the consequences.”’ 

The representative of American Agricultur- 
ist took up this particular issue with the 
management of the Lyons concern, and was 


informed that the instance is regrettable, 
inasmuch as this complainant was one of 
their best growers. They claim that the 


failure of his crops to do well last year arose 
fronf the fact that he planted his beets too 
deep, covering them 1% inches, when he 
should not have planted more than % to 
% of an inch. The management says that 
it is only too glad to cancel the indebtedness, 
however, provided the farmer in question. will 
agree to grow beets this year. They con- 
sider this a fair proposition. ° 

As far as the mooted clause in the con- 
tract is concerned, it is, no doubt, possible 
that certain agents of the company have 
hitherto not exercised sufficient care in fully 
informing farmers as to all changes in con- 
tract provisions from year to year. More- 
over, there is &lso no doubt that too many 
farmers do not read their contracts carefully 
before signing or else do not read them at all. 


AS TO THINNING BEETS 


Some farmers who formerly raised beets 
for the Lyons and Rome factories and have 
discontinued the practice, say the reason 
they gave up the crop is that the beet con- 
cern in furnishing help instructed its Italian 
workmen to thin beets only 6 to 8 inches 
apart. In this way the yield per acre was 
light, as beets grew small in size. Growers 
stated that the company seemed desirous of 


SUGAR BEETS IN’ THE EAST 


securing small beets, inasmuch as the sugar 
content runs higher than in the large, woody 
beets. 

The company officials in answering this 
complaint say that their 1906-7 contracts pro- 
vide explicitly that beets shall be thinned 8 
to 10 inches apart, and-there is no particu- 
lar objection by the factory if the farmer 
thins them to 12 inches. The management 
Says that it is up to every farmer to fully 
instruct his Italian or company furnished help 
to thin the beets according to contract, and 
if the Italians are thinning only 6 to 8 
inches, it is the duty of the grower to see 
that the work is dore right. 

THE STATE REGULATES DOCKAGE 


Another objection that many New York 
farmers have to raising sugar beets for the 
factory~is that_the dockages are so heavy. 
This question of dockage is an important one, 
so much so, in fact, that the state of New 
York has seen fit to enact laws on the subject, 
in order that the producer shall be protected 
at evéry turn. Thus the beet company has 
absolutely no say as to how the beets shall 
be docked, and it is a question that lies be- 
tween the producer and the state officials. 
The weighmasters who receive beets at va- 
rious shipping stations are commissioned by 
state officials, and the head weighmaster and 
his assistants who are stationed at the Lyons 
factory are also commissioned and bonded by 
the state authorities, although the beet sugar 
company pays all salaries of these weigh- 
masters 


HOW DOCKAGE IS MADE 


The dockages often run heavy, varying 
greatly according to the condition of the 
soil at harvest time, also to the methods 
employed by different growers in getting 
the crop in shape for shipping. The year 1907 
proved notable for heavy dockages, owing to 
the fact that it was so wet during the harvest 
period that great quantities of mud clung to 


*the beets. , 


In estimating the dockage, the weighmaster 
takes a certain number of pounds of what he 
considers representative beets from each load 
consigned by a grower. He weighs these 
beets with the mud on, also whatever “tops” 
remain. The weighmaster then washes the 
beets free of mud, and tops them properly. 
He weighs this mud and surplus “‘tops,”’ and 


‘this weight of waste is deducted from the 


total weight of the sample taken. Thus the 
percentage of dockage is determined, and ar- 
bitrarily applied to the whole load. Natu- 
rally, this work when it is done rapidly can- 
not be to the entire satis‘action of either the 
grower or the beet sugar company, and there 
must be some differences. Thus, it is a good 
thing that the state assumes responsibility 
in regulating this phase of the business. 

The Lyons: company ie frank to state that 
the present system of dockage is by no means 
satisfactory to them. <It would be far more 
preferable. for every farmer to wash his 
beets, but this is out of the question, as it 
entails too much labor, which can be done 


. more cheaply at the factory. Therefore, -the 


system of dockage must be carried along as 
it has been in the past, and the differences 
arbitrated the best that can be done. It is 
interesting to note in this connection that 
the factory keeps automatic scales - which 
weigh the cleaned beets just before they en- 
ter the sugar-making process. Pres Steiger- 
wald of the company assures American Ag- 
riculturist’s representative that in oaly one 
year in all the time he has been with the 
eoncern have the factory scales weighed 


























greater quantities of cleaned beets than the 
factory. paid net prices for. In other words, 
the producer is every year getting the best 
end of the bargain, in spite of the fact that 
he doesn’t often see it this way. Facts are 
facts and figures are figures which cannot be 
gotten around. In 1907 the weighers certi- 
fied to 2000 tons more beefs than the factory 
actualiy ran over its scales, and in 1906 there 
were 4052 tons paid for in excess of what the 
company got. 
FARMERS WANT MORE MONEY 


Around Lyons a complaint exists that is 
not to be found in all other sections of the 


state. In other words, those farmers resid- 
ing within hauling distance of the factory 
claim they are not getting enough money 


for their beets. They want the company to 
pay them $5 per ton (the same as outsiders 
get), and in addition, they want the equiva- 
jent of the freight charges to the factory. 
The Lyons farmers say that it is but fair for 
them to receive this freight money, which in 
some instances amounts to 50 cents to $1 
per ton. They claim that the factory can 
well afford to pay nearby growers this bonus, 
rather than to dish out so much money to 


the railroads. No doubt if the factory 
should thus discriminate between southern 


Wayne county and northern Ontario or Sen- 
eca growers there would be an awful wail 
from farmers in Onondaga, Cayuga, Yates, 
Monroe, and other far removed sections. 
BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR GROWERS 
American Agriculturist has a practical sug- 
gestion to offer along this line. It must be 
“borne in mind that one of the most terrific 
items of expense to the company at present is 
the cost & securing a full acreage of sugar 
beets. The factory pays a corps of so- 
licitors to go out and contract acreage with 
farmers, and if this cost could be done away 
with, the management would, no doubt, be 
glad to turn the difference saved over to 
the growers. Why don’t some of the leading 
sugar beet growers in some of the biggest 
producing counties get together and organize 


either county associations or a western New. 


York beet sugar growers’ association? 

In this way, the farmers themselves could 
pledge their acreage, and the company would 
be at no expense. This journal feels confi- 
dent that if the Lyons concern could thus 
dispense with its solicitors and be assured a 
stable acreage from year to year, that it 


EMPIRE 


could afford to give producers $5.50 per ton 
for beets, and possibly as-high as $6. An- 
other great inducement for the formation 
of a beet growers’ association is that differ- 
ences between the company and the farmers 
could be more fully discussed and readily ad- 
justed through committees or conferences of 
officials, ete, , 

Considerable complaint has been registered 
at the pro rata labor clause in the.1907 con- 
tract, by which the company assessed growers 
$2 per acre, as their proportion of the expense 
in securing labor. To make thjs matter clear, 
it should be stated that the beet sugar grow- 
ers during recent years have, like other farm- 
ers, experienced much difficulty in securing 
help right at the busy season of the year. 
Conditions went from bad to worse, and a 
couple of years or so ago the company got 
together gangs of Itailans and agreed to co- 
operate with the growers in distributing this 
help where and when needed. The help was 
not to be furnished to any farmers except 
those who raised five acres of beets or more. 
The farmers paid the Italians for the actual 
work done in the beet fields, the company 
housing the men, paying the transportation, 
advancing the grower money for labor 
charges, etc, this to be deducted from the final 
proceeds of the crop. 

The first year this labor scheme was car- 
ried out it cost the concern something like 
$4000, and from then it jumped up till last sea- 
son the company paid out $12,500 in getting 
together several hundred Italian workmen, 
transporting them from farm to farm, housing 
them, etc. Pres Steigerwald says that the 
question of equitably distributing the bur- 
den of paying for this labor was one that wor- 
ried the concern exceedingly. The company 
could not stand the full expense and make any 
money in grinding beets into sugar. Yet on 
the other hand, he did not feel that the grow- 
ers should pay it all. Finally it was decided 
that the company should itself assume $5000 
of this $12,500 total. That left $7500 to be 
pro rated among growers who produced some 
3700 acres of beets (representing the five- 
acre growers or more). . 

Pro rating these charges left each grower 
to assume the cost of $2 per acre for the la- 
bor furnished him. There was a general pro- 
test, registered when the farmers were pre- 
sented with bills for this sum. So mugh so 
that the company found it would have to 
grant further concessions, and it agreed to 
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pay $1.50 of this $2, leaving the grower as- 
sessed only 50 cents for the labor furnished 
him last year, this provided he would agree to 
grow beets in 1908 

THE LABOR PROBLEM 

Had the beet yield done better last year and 
the farmers made good profits, no doubt this 
labor clause would not have hit producers 
so severely. With the small returns per acre, 
however, it was felt keenly. Fortunately for 
both factory and producer, it is to be hoped. 
that the labor problem reached its acute 
stage last year, and that in 1908 and the 
next few seasons conditions will right them- 
selves so that the farmer will be able to 
secure plenty of help at equitable wages, and 
thus make better profits off his beets. If 
this be the case, the differences between 
the grower and factory over the cost of pro- 
curing help for thinning and harvesting beets 
should be reduced to a minimum, if not elimi- 
nated altogether. 

Occasional complaints have been made at 
the quality of the seed furnished, by the com- 
pany. The latter claims that it would be a 
foolish policy on its part to economize in this 
particular. AJl seed it furnishes is imported 
from Germany and purchased from two 
houses of first-class standing. The seed is 
sold to Empire state growers at 15 cents per 
pound. Incidentaliy, New York farmers 
will be interested in knowing that practically 
all of the beet sugar seed distributed by va- 
rious factories in the United States is raised 
abroad. The United States department of 
agriculture is encouraging the development 
of the seed industry here at home, but so 
far, only moderate quantities have been pro- 
duced, and these are used only in experi- 
mental and trial ways. 

USE OF BY-PRODUCTS 

To a certain extent the average beet sugar 
factory stimulates feeding of live stock, as 
there is considerable quantity of offal from 
the factory which can be profitably fed. 
However, farmers around Lyons have not, 
taken up with this proposition to any ex- 
tent. Formerly the factory experienced con-. 
siderable waste, as it had no means of dis- 
posing of its wet pulp-except to dispose of it 
to farmers on the basis of 65 cents per ton. 
After a while, however, a drying plant was 
established, and now the factory saves the 
pulp to utilize as stock feed. This by-prod- 
uct is mixed with molasses and sells at $17 
{To Page 458.] 
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CIMENS OF THE HENRIETTA PEACH AS GROWN IN MICHIGAN 
The Henrietta peach here pictured is'something of a favorite in the fruit section of southern Michigan. 


Clingstones are not to 


be advised for large commercial planting, yet a few.trees such as the Henrietta should work in nicely, as nearly all customers want 


ciings for pickling. 


growth is not so desirable. as it is somewhat lacking in symmetry. 


The Henrietta is good size, and has a beautiful golden skin touched off with delicate crimson tintings. The tree 
It is a heavy bearer, and should be cut back severely. 
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in the same soil, with the 
same seed, labor and 
farm expenses, gives 
from 


Two to Three Times the Yield of 


POTATOES 


Facts are better than any amount 
of-talk. If you want proof of the 
facts, let us send you our Free 
Book, .**Profitable Farming.’’ 
It gives the certified reports of a 
great number of experiments made 
by farmers, It is brimful of 
scientific, practical, money- 
making information, Write for 
it to-day. Address 
GERMAN KALI WORKS 
New York—93 Nassau Street 


Chicago—lanadnock Building 
Atlanta—1224 Candler Building 


Nitrate of Soda 


NITRATE SOLD IN 
ORIGINAL BAGS 


The Nitrate Agencies 
Company 


64 Stone Street, New York 


Orders for All Quantities Promptty 
Filled-—Write for Quotations 


PLANT CORN 


Peas, Beans, Beets 
Buckwheat, etc. 
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Time) 


“KING coun few” 


marks on! brome ont phate ne « lis 41-279, 
13, Ae eS 73 inches other 
at same time Distributes all ¢ es al owe 


tilizers, wet, dry, lam 
A great lal 
guarantee. Write for Free B 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Co. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Protecting Seed Corn from -Crows 


protect my corn from 
crows ?7—[Abraham 


How can I 
being pulled = by 


| Swartz, PennsyWania. 


| 
| 


| corn, 
| quiekly 


To prevent crows pulling corn, I use 
coal tar in the following way: In a 
very leaky dishpan I place the seed. 
then dip the pan and corn 
into a tub of. boiling water 
and immediately lift it out and let 
the water drain off quickly so as not 
to injure the germs. Then while the 
corn is still warm I stir in two to four 
tablespoonfuls, of coal tar, continuing 
te stir till each kernel has ®s daub 
of tar and has.become cool. The corn 
is now spread in the sun to dry, after 
which it is dusted with middlings to 
prevent clogging the planter. Corn 
treated in this way may be left in 
sight of poultry without loss, and in 
the field is rarely troubled by crows.— 


{R. H. Smith, St Lawrence County, 
N Y. P 

The surest preventive is corn in 
plenty on the surface of the ground 


The crows must not lack. Four to 
six quarts broadcasted two or three 
times will do for an acre. I recently 
had two.acres of sweet corn with 
woodland on three sides, but this 
practice prevented the pulling of a 
single hill.—[R. A. Burrell, Cumber- 
land County, Me. 

Mix about a pint of kerosene with 
each peck of seed corn, shoveling the 
corn thoroughly to have every kernel! 
moistened. If thoroughly mixed no 
trouble will occur in the planter and 
the crows will not touch the corn, 
which is not injured. I have soaked 
corn thus one year and uséd it the 
following season without detriment 
to its. germinating power. This pre- 
ventive has worked well with me for 
three years.—[A. J. Whiffin, Wiscon- 
sin. 

My way of preventing corn from 
beiuag pulled is to scatter a few quarts 
of corn over the ground where the 
crows are most troublesome and when 
this is eaten, do it again or oftener, 
until the crop is too well rooted to be 
pulled out... This is the easiest and 
cheapest method I know. It cost less 
than half a peck of grain an acre for 
eight acres and entirely obviated re- 
planting. I have given the method 
two years’ trial with gratifying re- 
sults —[J. B. Brown, Chemung Coun- 
ty, N Y. 

Crows must not be allowed to start 
pulling or they will keep at it. For 
50 years a neighbor has followed the 
practice of broadcasting two quarts 
of good, bright corn’ to the acre, tak- 
ing special care to be liberal in the 
corners and near woodland until after 
the first cultivation. Any failure of 
this method will be due to negligence 
in attending to the matter promptly. 
[A. A. Southwick, Bristol County, 
Mass. 
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Growing and Cultivatigg Tomatoes 


LORENZO OSBORNE, ORLEANS COUNTY, N Y¥ 





I start tomatoes in a hotbed in 
April. I set the plants in the garden 
about June I. The ground is plowed 
9 inches deep, soil is made as fine 
as possible, plants are set rather deep 
and are placed 2% to 3 feet apart in 
the row. I uS8ually leave 4 feet be- 
tween the rows; My tomatoes are 
grown on a trellis about 4 feet* high. 
The. vines are tied to slats 1 foot 
apart. When the vines reach the top 
of the trellis I cut them off, so as 
to obtait-a thick amount ‘of vines 

I thin the tomatoes to some extent 
as they set on the vines. Potato phos- 


phate, nitrate of soda and wood ashes 
are applied separately I. cultivate 
twice a week,. and. oftener. if occa- 
sion requires. By growing tomatoes 
on a trellis I get earlier and finer 
fruit. By selecting the earliest and 
smoothest for several years I have 
obtained large, early tomatoes, which 
ripen well up to the stem. In my ex- 
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VEGETABLES 


I have grown 
25 


one of the very: best. 
over 50. varieties for -the past 
years. , 

‘For field culture plow ground as 
early as possible, turning down a coat 
of manure. [ harrow and cultivate 
thoroughly, so as to pulverize the 
ground as much as possible. I use 
&@ weeder successfully. It is a great 
help in keeping down weeds and: fin- 
ing the soil. In some instances, \to- 
matoes may be set 4 feet each way 


and be none too far apart. Ponde- 
rosa is an immense grower. Phos- 
phate is applied around the plant, 


and an application of nitrate of soda 
is a great help; cultivate often. 
Spray with bordeaux, using four 
pounds bluestone and four pounds 
good stone lime for 50-gallon mix- 
ture. Dissolve bluestone in one vessel, 
slake lime in another, and then pour 
the mixtures together. 

The immense tomato vine of Ponde- 
rosa shown im the picture on Page 
453 was grown last season by me. 
No such results can be obtained in 
the ordinary way. This immense vine 
was started in a hotbed in April and 
transplanted the last of June in a 
fine, mellow soil. ‘The vine was set 
1 foot deep, 18 inches from the bnild- 
ing and trained on a trellis the 
width of the buildiag, as indicated, 
When first set sulphur was applied 
around the plant and worked in with 
a garden rake. Shortly after this a 
little potato phosphate was applied 
and hoed in. Two weeks later nitrate 
of soda was put on and thoroughly 
mixed in the soil. Following this -a 
little application of wood ashes was 
put on. Later a second application 
of nitrate of soda was used. The soil 
was frequently stirred and kept well 
watered through the growing season. 


This enormous plant was 1814 feet 
hi,h and 10 feet wide. It produced 
286 tomatoes, which weighed 130 
pounds. 
Se Sa a 
Successful Potato Culture 
S. C. CUBBAGE, DELAWARE 


T select potatoes for the next year’s 
crop at digging time. I gather them 


from the most productive and best 
developed hills. I use the medium 
size tubers, none that are  over- 
grown nor very small. Perhaps the 
first year you will find about one 
hill in five suitable for seed. After 
that they should average one-half. 


The selection of Rind is also very im- 
portant. I planted last season, and 
usually do, on a two-year-old clover 
sod. An application of well-rotted 
Stable manure, eight or ten loads per 
acre, is given in late fall or early 
winter. 

For a late crop we plow from Muy 
1 to 10. We always use a good 
jointer on plow and turn sod 7 or 8 
inches deep. Thorough preparation 
of the soil will add greatly to the 
crop. After plowing I use a sharp, 
heavy drag harrow, and follow wi-h 
a disk harrow, going over the fieid 
twi’:, once each way. 

The surface is kept worked with 
drag or riding harrow until planting, 
about July 1. The furrows are 
opened with a good size one-horse 
plow, 6 inches deep and 4 feet apart. 
I use about 600 pounds per acre ofa 
special potato mixture analyzing high 
in potash. This is broadcasted down 
the furrows. The seed is cut with 
two good, strong eyes to each piece, 
and dropped 15 inches apart. 


WHY STANDS ARE POOR 


In my opinion the cause of so many 
poor stands or broken fields,” espe- 
cially with the late crop, is by letting 
the seed lie in the furrows too long 
before they are covered. On a 
cloudy day, or early.in the -morning, 
er late in the afternoon, but Tittle 
harm will be done. But it only re- 
quires a few minutes of a bright 
July sun to kill the eyes On pota- 
toes; i.{ always! goter | them} Justijas 


fast as they are dropped by throw- 
ing a furrow from each side with a 
one-horse plow. A few days before 
th: plants come through I go cross- 
ways of the ridges with a drag har- 
row. ‘This nearly levels the land, 
breaks the crust and destroys any 
weeds or grass that have started to 
grow. 

When the plants are 3 inches high 
I start cultivation. The first working 
is done with a five-tooth cultivator 
and run fairly deep. After this [ 
practice frequent and shallow cul- 
ture. Onre every week is none too 
often, and especially if the season is 
dry. When the vines begin to fall over 
in the rows, or between the rows, I 
stop the cultivator. I genérally spray 
three to four times with bordeaux. 
Last season I sprayed four times. The 
first spraying .0 days after planting, 
the second spraying the 32d day. Ai 
this time there was a crop of young 
bugs just hatched. I used % pound 
paris green to every 50 gallons bor- 
deaux. This ended the bug business, 
and I was not troubled any-more dur- 
ing the seabon. * 

I sprayed at intervals of 12 days un- 
til I had sprayed four times. Blight 
was not serious with us the past sea- 
son. Some years it is better to splay 
five or even six times. For potatoes 
I use the old formula, 4-6-50. That 
is, four poun*’s copper sulphate, six 
pounds lime and 50 gallons water. I 
prefer to spray when it is calm, al- 
though I have @ sprayer with a strong 
force. The spray is more evenly dis- 


tributed than when the wind is 
blowing hard 
A great many mistakes can be 


made, even in growing potatoes. First, 
planting in soil that has little ferti!- 
ity, or in hard, clay land that is It- 
able to bake; 2, planting overgrown, 
under-size, odd-shaped, or scabby 
seed; 3, plowing the land too shai- 
low, or poor preparation of the soil; 
4, using any kind of fertilizer that 
you happen to have, and using it 
sparingly; 5, lack of proper cultiva- 
tion. I raised a fine crop last sea- 
son, and I believe that I can raise a 
fair crop any poor season, and a 
good crop any fair season. 

FIGHTING SCAB 

If you suspect scab in your soil 
make a solution of 30 gallons of water 
and one pint formalin. Soak the 
seed two hours. I never harvest po- 
tatoes until the vires are dead ‘o 
the ground. I like to have the soll 
in a dry condition, se that no dirt 
will stick to the tubers. The quality 
will be much better than if dug whea 
the ground is much wet. 

I never use a potato digger, but 
turn them cut by running ‘a large 
two-horse plow under the rows. Men 
follow and scratch them out with po- 
tato forks. After they have been ex- 
posed to the suri a few hours they 
are picked up in crates or baskets 
and hauled to the barn. I never keep 
potatoes in a cellar, but bury them 
in pits of 25 to 30 bushels each. 

Select a high spot where water 
does not stand, somewhat protected 
from the north by woods, trees or 
buildings. Scoop out a shallow basin 
place. Pile the potatoes up in a round 
sharp pile. Cover from 4 to 6 inches 
deep with straw, hay, grass or pine 
needles, and then cover with dirt 
15 to 18 inches deep. Kept in this 
way the flavor is much better. They 
make stronger seed than when kept 
in a cellar where they are exposed to 
more or less air, light and change of 
temperature. 

The early crop here is planted in 
March. Cultivation is the same as 
*for late crop. Our 
ripen in midsummer and go to mar- 
ket in competition with the Virginia 
and .Carolina potatoes, when prices 
are not high. For early crop we plant 
Trish Cobler, Polaris and Crown 
Jewel, and a few Maine Rose. For 
late the Rural Blush and Green Moun- 
tain. The former yields better than 
the latter and is a better table potato. 











@arly potatoes. 
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Winter Wheat Starts Off Well 
*ROMISE AT THE OPENING OF APRIL IS 

GENERALLY EXCELLENT—IN THE TRANS- 

MISSISSIPPI SECTION CONDITIONS / ARE 

PARTICULARLY FAVORABLE—A SHARP 

CONTRAST TO LAST =SEASON—THE 

POOREST OUTLOOK IS IN PARTS OF THE 

OHIO VALLEY - 

Last month American Agriculturist 
in its first tentative survey of the wheat 
crop situation stated that, in spite of 
the fact that growing weather had 
not then been experienced, corre- 
spondents’ reports indicated that the 
winter had been favorable to the crop, 
and it might be assumed that the crop 
would begin the period of spring 
growth in better than the usual con- 
diton. The accuracy of this forecast 
is entirely maintained by,the report 
of our county correspondents on April 
1. March was exceedingly favorable 
in practically all sections ef the win- 
ter wheat belt, and, as a result, re- 
turns from all sections of the country 
are exceedingly hopefal in character. 

CONDITION IS HIGHER THAN USUAL 





The average condition of the winter | 


wheat plant on April 1 is reported at 
30.2, against 88.1 last year, and an av- 
ewage of about 85 for a period of ten 
years. This present condition has 
been exceeded but three times in ten 
years. Another satisfactory feature is 
the fact that conditions are good in 
practically all the states of importance, 
abnormally high nowhere, and below 
a fair average only in portions of the 
Ohio. valley, notably in Ohio and in 


portions of Indiana and Illinois. In | 


the trans-Mississippi country, where 
the four states of Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska and Oklahoma now hold 
40% of the total winter wheat area, 
the conditions are good in practically 
every county reported. 

Last year at\this time the south- 
western crop was in process of de- 
struction through the ravages of the 
green bug (toxoptera graminum), and 
Texas, on April 1, reported a’ condi- 
tion of only 50. This year at this 
date Texas showed a condition of 95, 
with absolutely no mention of this in- 
sect pest, which last year originated 
in Texas fields, and from _ thence 
spread north over Oklahoma and por- 
tions of Kansas. 

HESSIAN FLY IN EVIDENCE 

Hessian fly is reported very scatter- 
ingly in Indiana, somewhat more in 
Missouri, and decidedly more frequent 
than usual in Kansas, with an occa- 
sional mention in Oklahoma. Up to 
this time only the winter brood is 
in evidence,.and it will not be pos- 
sible, until at least May 1, to deter- 
mine whether the attack from this 
enemy this year is likely to be of sig- 
nificant importance. 

The relatively low condition which 
is reported from the Ohio valley is 
the result of insufficient snow protec- 
tion during such extremes of winter 
temperatures as were experienced, and 
freezing and thawing during Febru- 
ary resulting, in some instances, in 
an ice sheet over low fields. As a rule, 
however, even in the districts making 
the lowest returns, correspondents 
claim that the plant is coming for- 
ward better than they had earlier ex- 
pected, and with normal weather 
conditions during the balance of the 
season, even this section of the coun- 
try might readily secure a fair aver- 


age return. Throughout the rest of 
the territory, including the  trans- 
Mississippi district and the Pacific 


coast, conditions are uniformly high. 

Correspondents of American Agri- 
culturist in winter wheat states were 
requested to indicate whether there 
was a sufficient supply of reserve 
moisture in the soil to start spring 
growth under favorable conditions. 
Almost without exception, from every 
section of the wheat belt, the answer 
to this question is in the affirmative. 

In-a broad way, it must be repeated 
that the winter wheat crop to be 


[To Page 456.] 
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WHEN you buy a harvesting machine, you naturally want to be 
sure that you are buying the rig4¢ one. 

You want a machine that will not make trouble and lose money 
for you at your busiest time. 

You want a machine that will harvest e// of your grain crops— 
and thus save e/ your profit for you with the least possible waste. 

You want a machine that will be easy on your horses, and 
= you long service and good service in all conditions of grain— 

ight—heavy —standing —down—tangled—in short, you want a 
machine that you can always depend upon. 

The machine you buy cannot be all this—cannot be rigk#—un- 
less the workmanship in it is right. 

Two things are the prime essentials to the best workmanship 
—they are the best tools and the best workmen—the best 
facilities and equipment and the most skillful mechanics. 

The secret of success in the making of modern machines is in 
the machinery to make the machines. 

Although the International Harvester Company organized 
with $60,000,000 worth of equipment, the demand for International 
machines has compelled the expenditure of $16,000,000 more on 
factories alone. 


Tens of millions of dollars have been expended so that these 
factories shall have the best manufacturing facilities, and be as 
automatic as the inventive genius of man can make them. 

In the productive activities of the Company, an army of 25,000 
sorleree receive in their pay envelopes the immense wage of 
$15,000,000 every year. 

Two of the'fourteen plants give direct support to 3 per cent of 
the population of Chicago. 


Is it any wonder that the International Harvester Compan 
attracts to its factories the most expert workmen, the most skill- 
ful mechanics? 


It is the enormous demand for 
Champion, McCormick, 
Deering, Milwaukee, 

Harvesting Machines 


which enables this Company to maintain poate ofjthe very highest 
efficiency and to employ workmen of the highest skill. 


Such workmanship could not possibly be maintained upon the 
comparatively small demand that would come to one independent 
manufacturer. 


In the manufacture of a harvesting machine, each one of the 
several thousand parts must be made exactly right or the ma- 
chines will never give good service. 


If you examine any part of an International machine, you will 
find each piece to be as carefully made as though an entire plant 
had devoted all its resources to making that one piece—every part 
of every machine being made with the utmost care and considera- 
tion for the work it must perform. 

The wonderfully automatic machinery which ample capital has 
enabled this Company to gather together in its plants is the 
basic reason this perfection of workmanship and economy of 
cost. * 


Osborne, 
Piano, 


This Company has the most perfect equipment for making 
castings. At one plant 56,000,000 castings are made ina year. 

Here tons upon tons of molten metal cool into sprocket wheels, 
bevel gears, frames and other familiar parts, and their quality 
cannot be excelled. 

It: the tempering and qe teciening rooms, the parts to be 
tempered are heated in molten lead and dipped in oil and brine— 
the fuel used for the furnace is hard coal, coke and fuel-oil—but 
the parts are drawn to temper in wood furnaces. 

t All sections, ledger plates, springs, etc., are hardened and 
drawn to proper temper. 

By an unfailing system of double checking the vast product 
from the various plants is handled with comparatively few errors. 

In large measure the efficiency and durability of a machine 
depends upon how carefully it has been tested. The purchaser of 
a machine should prefer the one which has been thoroughly tested 
before ‘it is shipped from the works. The Company maintains 
laboratories at the steel mills and at each manufacturing 
plant. In these laboratories the raw materials are subjected to 
careful tests, the test at the works serving as a check on the 
steel mill test. The small manufacturer cannot afford to maintain 
such laboratories for the purpose of testing raw materials, and 
without such tests defective materialsare certain to be after 
the machine is put in the field. The rigid test given all material 
before it is allowed to enter into the construction of International 
machines is a guaranty as to their quality. 

All finished machines must pass a Critical inspection by com- 
petent men who devote their whole time to this work. Their 
trained eyes discover any imperfection, and by means of their 
check marks and numbers which are carefully registered, they are 
held responsible for the good work and material entering into the 
construction of the machines, By this arrangement it will be seen 
that no machines are allowed to leave the works that would re- 
fiect discredit on the inspector whose position depends solely on 
his watchfulness and care. This is a safeguard that saves the 
farmer much time and money in the midst of harvest whena 
serious breakdown would mean the loss of a whole year's profits. 

The large space set aside for testing, elaborate equipment 
used, the efficient organization and the methods adopted make it 
practically impossible for a defective machine to be shipped out. 

Not alone in workmanship, but in materials and principles of 
construction as well, International machines have the best of 
reasons for their undisputed superiority. 

The manufacturers of these machines are able to own their 
own timber lands and saw mills, mines and steel mills, thus secur- 
ing the best materials the world affords. 

And for the same reason these manufacturers are able to 
maintain a $350,000 a year staff of inventors and designers to im- 
prove their machines from year to year, thus holding the place 
they have established ag the standard through fifty years of 
superiority. 

This is the kind of a harvesting machine that you want—the 
only kind that you can be sure is right. 

Call on your International. dealer and get a catalog. 

If you do not know an International dealer, write us, and we 
will be glad to give you the address of the one nearest to you. 


Equal in importance with a perfect machine is perfect twire. 
The most perfect twine made may be had in Champion, McCor: 
mick, Osborne, Deering, Milwaukee, Plano and International 
Sisal, Standard, Manila and Pure Manila brands. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA : 


(INCORPORATED) 


_ Chicago, U. S. A. 


International Lime:—Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders, Corn Binders, Corn Shockers, Corn Pickers, Huskers and Shredders, Corn 
Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Hay Loaders, Hay Stackers, Hay Balers, Feed Grinders, Knife Grinders, Tillage Implements, 
Cream Separators, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus Wagons, New Bettendorf Wagons, International 


Aato Buggies and Binder Twine. 
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This binder has a world-wide 
reputation, 






appeal most to its users 
are:—lightness of draft; 

















tion; ability to do: per-: 
fect work in any 

of grain; accuracy and 
sure work of knotter; 
absence of neck 
weight and side 
draft. The New 
Century is the lat- 
est type of binder, 
made by the peo- 
ple who gave the 
world its first suc- 
cessful-binder, and 
now give it its 
most successful 
one—a binder tha 





























will do Work no other machine 
can do, 





It is constructed on prin- 
ciples and from materials 
that insure more work, 
better work, longer life 
and reduced repair bills 
with less loss of time. 
We'd like to send you 
our free catalog des- 
cribing it in full before 
you decide on which 
binder to buy. 

















Drop ts a card 
today—ask for 
Catalog B and | 
mame of nearest 
dealer. 


Walter A, Wood 
Mowing & Reaping 
Machine Co., 
Hoosick Falls, 















postal today and see the difference in 


FORREST SEED CO., 





SE ED § & oneHat city 


Let us send you our catalog of seeds—lIt’s different. 
why we can save you money and gives you a guaranteed square deal. 





It tells you facts and 
Just drop a 
buying your seed in the country or city. 


Box.37, Cortland, N. Y. 











rt & from the b 
oy or Girl low the stoniest 
Finest thing for coe ever invent 






Holds reversible plow as well. 
stone post Saves plow points. 


Our Trial Offer and Bua 
Box 14, 





tL. R. LEWIS, Mfr., 


Save Work, 
No more aching arms and bruised rae 4 after plowing. Keep 


= et out of the furrow, just drive the horses, 
round with this truc«. 

Instantly adjustable. 
plow, Mo use for wagon or 


means perfect satisfaction or 
no pay. Write today for particulars. Fine opportunity for good Agents, 


Days 
Trial 














Cortland, N. Y. 








Make Plowing Easy = 


Sander 
Plow 
Trucks 


Attach to 





plow —one 
or two-horse, ht or left hand, wood .- 
steel bea: aes oo depth and width 


ie furrow 
a pivot, just like aa of wheelbarrow. You 
do not touch your hands to the — except 
in turning at end of furrow. ur twelve- 
year-old boy can plow with the Trucks as well 
. You don’t need to take our word 


Retail price only $5.00 Write at once for 
particulars 


COMPANY, 
308 Factory &t., St. Clair, Mich. 

















Farmors ! You Should Spray 

Spraying is cheap but effective 
insurance against crop desiruction— 
the best policy isa 


DEMING 
Sprayer 


— Eighteen les, built 
for hard fbn with 





SH] 








4 brass wor st t— 
rr mot nloced by chemicalacton, 
| | ——_ own om and 
' ss Glad to send our Ni ht 
Y) Yee] catalogue and “ Expert Teal 
ip a I mony ” on request. 
ed 


4 Comes: 


THE DEMING COMPANY: 
505 Depet St., Salem, Ohic. 
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| GRAPEVINES 


lao Small Fruits, Trees, &ec." Best Root- 
oa enti Senta re Sy lg 2 sample vines ae for 10c, 
Descriptive price-List free. Lewis Reessh,Box B ,Fredonia,N.¥, 


MR. FARMER 


Our catalogue 6f hardy New York Glenwood 
| grown fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
| roses is more than a catalogue, Itis a regular 
Nursery stock are lopedia and is packed from 
| cover to cover with valuable information rela 
tive to planting, what to plant, how to spray, 
giving complete formulas, @ list of all the new- 
| est money making fruits and giving a table 
showing the number of trees or plants required 
| to plant one acre of ground, ete. The spraying 
: calendar alone will be worth many dollars to 
ou, This handsome book is free. Send for it. 
e are sure that. you will refer to it many times. 


(‘GLEN BROTHERS, Inc, ROCHESTER, A. Y 
| GLENWOOD NURSERIES, 
| Established 1866 




















tall grass and weeds and do all 
the trimming along the 
fences, walks and drives 
Catalogue and Prices Free 
Clipper Lawn Mower Co 


7 to Sth St. 
DIXON, - TLL 


Hydraulle 
Cider Press 


Great strength and ca. 
pacity; all sizes; also 


gasoline 
t engines, 
aaw sal thresh- 









ers. 
| osarch Machinery Co., Reom 159, 39 Cortiandt St., ew Tork 


Be Sure to Say Srideunes | Saw Your Adv 


In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
know which papa they get the most 
orders from. 













The Clipper wii cut) 


GRAINS AND VEGETABLES 


*wOOD 





Intensive Kitchen Garden Profitable 


J. WESLEY GRIFFIN, KENTUCKY 





[This essay was awarded one of the 
third prizes in our recent vegetable 
garden contest, coveri experiences 
during the season of 1907.—Editor. | 

Aside from carpenter and other 
work [ have raised the finest lot of 
vegetables the past season that I 
have had for years; the largest 
amount and finest quality from the 
smallest space. While our market 
department was much better than us- 
ual, this about which [I am writing 
was my home or kitchen vegetable 
garden, a space of 45x90 feet. A 
space this size, or even smaller; if 
highly fertilized and well attended, 
will produce all the summer and. fall 


vegetables a family of five or six per- 


' . 
this 








| It was then harrowed 


| Yow by themselves. 


sens will consume. 

This plot of ground was originally 
a vegetable garden, but had become 
very weedy and much neglected, I 
had it broken early in March and let 
it lie until the surface weed seed had 


sprouted and. some plantlets were 
showing above the surface. Then it 
was harrowed, letting the harrow 


lop, double harrowing it. I then 
broadcasted high-grade fertilizer at 
the rate of 1200 pounds an acre and 
had it plowed up again, thoroughly in- 
corporating the fertilizer with the soil. 
down smooth 
After 
with, 

the 


with a double A cutting harrow. 
the horse was dispensed 
all cultivating being done with 
hand hoe, rake and spade. 

At one side there was a hotbed 6x16 
feet, in which was started sweet po- 
tato slips, seeds of early vegetables, 
and flowers were planted and some 
flower bulbs started. In the garden 
all rows were laid off by a line and 
were 30 inches apart. The seeds of 
parsnips, salsify, beets, early peas, 
radishes, lettuce, onions and early po- 
tatoes were sown early. While the 
soil was cool and damp, limae beans, 
bush and pole beans, sugar corn and 
the wrifkled varieties of peas were 
not planted until the soil was warmed 
up nicely and the nights had lost their 
chilliness. - Radishes were planted in 
the row of salsify and parsnips and 
were used before the salsify and 
parsnips were large enough to utilize 
the entire space in the row. The beets 
were thinned to stand 4 inches in the 
row. ‘Those pulled out were set in a 
They made finer 
quality beets than those not trans- 
planted. 

As soon as the peas were gathered 
the vines were taken off, the space 
spaded up and planted to Stringless 
Green Pod beans. As soon as the 
beets were large enough to*use, cab- 
bage plants were set in the row of 
beets, which shaded the cabbage 
plants until they were well started, 
then the beets next the cabbage were 
used first. When the beans and- early 
potatoes were off the space was spad- 
ed up and a deep furrow made in 
which celery was set. 

The tomatoes were trained to stalks 
5 feet tall and all suckers kept. off. 
Tomatoes and eggplant were planted 
around the fences. No weeds were al- 
lowed any place in the garden. Ruta- 
baga turnips took the place of a row 
of beets. As the different varieties of 
vegetables were gathered, lettuce and 
radishes were planted, thus giving 
nice, crisp track at all times. Culture 
was given with the garden rake. Every 
two or three days the entire garden 
was raked over. This killed the weeds 
as the seed sprouted and kept a loose, 
mellow surface, which is the greatest 
moisture preservative known. if the 
vegetables raised in this little plot had 
been purchased in the local market 
we would. have had to pay. at least 
$75 for them. 


a 
> 


I have been a reader of American 
Agriculturist for some time and think 
it the best paper of its kind -in exist- 
ence.—[Rollin 1. Birdsall; “Passaic 
County, N J. 








Home Mixed +s Commercial Fertilizer 


There are somé€ points against the 
home mixing which are often over- 
looked by farmers who have not had 


experience in this work. The prin- 
cipal difficulty is to get the work done 
quickly and well, since to mix severai 
substances that are likely to become 


moist in rainy weather is not an easy 
task. The work cannot be done at the 
last minute in the rush of spring 
work, neither can it be done far 
ahead of the time needed without 
danger of lumps forming before seed- 
ing time. If the chemicals are bought 
trom a local fertilizer dealer who 
also handles ready mixed fertilizers, 
the saving is not greet. 

Farmers who use a large amount 
of fertilizers for special purposes and 
ean buy their raw materials for cash 
in considerable quantities may effect 
a decided “saving by doing their own 
mixing. They may also prepare a 
fertilizer which exactly meets their 
needs, providing? they have sufficiently 
tested their soils to know what brings 
the best results. 


CHOICE OF MIXTURE IMPORTANT 


The varieties of brands of ready 
prepared fertilizers are now so exten- 
sive that a mixture suitable for any 


particular crop of type of soil can be 
secured. The main difficulty is in the 
selection of the mixture Inless you 
are informed by extensive experimen- 
tal tests of your own, as well as the 
careful study of the results at experi- 
ment stations on similar soils, you 
cannot secure the combination of ma- 


terials which will give thy, maximum 
returns. 
To some extent the one must de- 


pend upon the experience of the man- 
ufacturer. Many makers of fertilizers 
are expending large sums to find the 
most effective mixtures since the suc- 
cess of their business depends upon 
getting results. There is an immense 
amount .of useful information to be 
had from various manufacturers of 
fertilizing materials, all of which, of 
course, requires careful reading to 
distinguish actual results from state- 
ments intended merely to attract at- 
tention. The large manufacturer has 
opportunities of preparing his fer- 
tilizers.at less cost per ton than the 
individual farmer and at the same 
time can make a reasonable profit. 
Fertilizer laws of the various states 
are now sufficiently broad as to give 
little opportunity f5r deception by 
the manufacturer if the producer is 
wide-awake. 





Value of Fertilizers—A list of the 
trading values of fertilizing ingre- 
dients in raw materials and chemicals 
for 1908 has been prepared -by the 
Massachusetts experiment _ station. 
These values were adopted by~repre- 
sentatives of the New England exper- 
iment stations and also the exper- 
iment station of New Jersey at a 
conference held this year at Boston, 
March 6. The price set for nitrogen 
in ammonia salt is 17% cents per 
pound; organic nitrogen in fine and 
dry ground fish, meat, blood, and 
high-grade mixed fertilizers, 20% 
cents; organic nitrogen in fine bone 
and tankage, 20% cents. - The price 
for phosphoric acid soluble in water 
is quoted at 5 .centS. Potash as 
sulphate free from chlorides is like- 
wise quoted as 5 Gents per pound. It 
should be noted the trade values as 
published are somewhat lower than 
could be obtained by many of our 
farmers in localities far removed from 
the large markets or distributing cen- 
ters. The element of freight, and in 
some instances charges for handling 
and rebagging, should be added. This 
may in some instances amount to $3 
or $4 per ton. 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
Fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who till it. Est 187%. For 
prices or agencies, address Bowker. 
Boston.” 
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/- Arbor Day Dates for 1908 
Kttention is now being directed to 
the annual] observance of Arbor day. 


Bn some states the date is fixed by 
Jaw, in others the day is named by 
‘proclamation of the governor. In 
quite @ number of states no date has 
yet been fixed this year. Among the 
states in which the date is the same 
from year to year or in which proc- 
lamation has already been issued fix- 
ing the date are the following: 


Colorado, Apr Nebraska, Apr 2 
Connecticut, May 1 New Jersey, Apr i7 
Idaho, Apr 27 New York. May 8 
lowa, Apr 24 North Dakota, May 1 
Kansas, pr 10 Ohio, Apr W 
Massachusetts, Apr 3 Rhode Isiand, May 8 
Michigan, Apr 2 Utah, Apr 15 
‘issouri, Apr 1 West Virginia, Apr 17 
Afontana, May 12. Wisconsin, May 8 
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Renovating the Orchard 


PROF U. P, HEDRICK, N ¥ EXPER STA 


My orchard is very thrifty so far as 
wood growth is concerned, but does 
bear a commensurate amount of 
fruit. It is slightly affected with twig 
blight; also a moss persists in grow- 
ng about the base of the tree trunks. 
it has been mulch.d with manure, 
but not tilled in the last four years. 


I am taking out a good deal of the 


y ~ 
Ot 


thick growth of small upper limbs. 
What else is needed ?—[Subscriber. 

It is evident that the orchard is suf- 
fering from neglect and needs thor- 
cugh renovation I advise the fol- 
lowing treatment 

First, prune out all dead, injured 
end crossed branches, and thin the 
central limbs somewhat to let in the 
sunlight. The pruning must be done 
judiciously and must not be too se- 


vere; otherwise the equilibrium of the 


trees will be upset, resulting in a 
yearly growth of water sprouts and 
few or no apples for several seasons. 
Second, the orchard should be put 
nder a thorough cultivation. Early 
n the spring, with a steady team and 
a good, strong plow, break up the 


rod to the depth of 4 or 5 inches. Fol- 
low this plowing with frequent culti- 


vations until about August 1. In cul- 
tivating the last time sow a cover 
rop of crimson or red clover. The 


succeeding spring turn this under and 


iltivate as befor The clover cover 
rop should be varied from year to 
year, rotating with one of goats or 
barley. 

Third, put_in practice-a system of 
epraying for insects and fungi. Bulle- 
tins and correspondence from the 
state experiment station will give all 


i1eedful information in regard to this 


yperation. 


Fourth, if, after a few years of this 


treatment, the trees do not respond, 

may be possible that the orchard 
should be given liberal applications 
f potash and phosphoric acid; the 
former in the shape of muriate of 
otash at 220 pounds an ‘acre, and 
the latter as acid phosphate at the 


rate of 350 pounds, both to be sown 
early in the spring and harrowed in 
rather deeply. <A cover crop should 
furnish sufficient nitrogen ard humus, | 
though a dressing of stable manure 
at the rate of eight tons an acre 
might be helpful. 


_— 





Planting and Thinning Strawberries 


LESLIE F, PAULL, COLORADO AGRI COLLEGE 





apart; fer the third, 12 to 15 inches 
by 2% to 8 feet. 
SETTING THE PLANTS 

For making the hole into which the 
plant is to be set, a flat mason’s 
trowel pushed forward and back to 
make a wedge-shaped cavity is an ex- 
cellent implement, or a wedge sawed 
from 2 piece of 2x4-scantling, with a 


‘LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


long handle fastened to the broad end, | 


will result in.a less backbreaking 
process. In setting the plant spread 
the roots out fan-shape, and use care 
not to bury the crown. 

In the first case the roots are 
brought into the largest number of 
points of contact with the soil, which 
is an advantage in the formation of 
the new root system. In the second 
ease, the bud from which the new 
plant is to be formed is free to grow 
and expand; whereas, when set below 
the surface, it is likely to result in a 
stunting of the whole plant. The 
soil may be pressed about th> plant by 
reinserting the trowel or wedge, and 
firming the soil against the plant. Ir- 
rigation water should be turned into 
the furrows immediately after the 
plants are set, and allowed to 


run | 


several hours, or yntil the soil is well’) 


some distance out from 


the row. 


soaked 
each side 


to 


of 





Michigan’s Promise in Fruit—Fruit 
conditions were never more fa- 
vorable for a crop in Michigan than 
at present, excepting that the acreage 
of peaches was more than half wiped 
out by the freeze of Oct, 1906, which 
killed the trees. Continued cold 
weather has kepte all buds dormant, 
and danger of frost injury is not likely 
to occur, with the usual conditions, 
from now on. Trees are well budded. 
More spraying materials and power 
sprayers are being sold this 
than ever before—all favorable signs 
of the advancement of 
orcharding in Michigan. Apple con- 
ditions are improving each year.— 
{[C. E. Bassett, Secretary State Horti- 
cultural Society. 


Don’t Pay Two 
‘Prices for your 
Gasoli 














Bay from the ¥ | 

and Save from $25.00 te $80. 

aaa r own Gesier. pee keep the 
ofit in your own pocket. 

Select your engine and try it thirty days 
free. Remember our engines are the 
best in the world and are sold under our 
Deis foGey for our cata 

a r our 
wan y fo jog and free 


Fe Spencer mo 








INSURE YOUR HEALTH 
c-> AND COMFORT 


on stormy days 





vield most heavily 
but at somewhat 


, Most varieties 
in the matted row, 
of sacrifice of size. A greater abun- 
dance of larger berries at the § ex- 
pense of some decrease in total yield | 
per acre will be secured by the hedge- | 

system. It well adapted to | 

the needs of the producer for the local 


is 


market. The hill system tends. to! 
produce extra fancy berries, and is 
the ideal for the amateur and the’ 


home garden. For the first system, 
set the plants 18 to 24 inches apart 
in rows 8% to 4 feet apart: for the 
second, 14 to 20 inches in rows, 3 feet ! 



















Guaront 
Waterproo 


$390 Everywhere 


as TOWER CO. TON. 
TOWER CaheOen CO LINTED TORO 
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spring | 


commerciak; 





|THE PERFECTION SPRAYER | 
wun Guet cha Serve” Comsna“hind und heres pews | 
i Thomas Pepoice, Hex 32 Hightstown, N.d 
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, On carpets, decorations, and furniture. 
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Plan the right heating 
If you are newly 7 , 
building, don’t dis- 
credit your property 
at the start by put- 
ting in old-fashioned 
forms of heating. 
There isn’t any other 
feature of the home 
which will save you 
so much or give you 
equal comfort as 


AMERICAN « [DEAL 
RADIATORS BOILERS 
pairs, and low insurance. All 


ash-dust, smoke, soot, and coal-gases are kept out of the living- 
rooms—reducing house-cleaning one-half and saving the wear 











These outfits for Low-Pressure 
Steam or Hot Water will soon 
repay their cost in coal savings, 
lessened labor, absence of re- 


If property is sold you get back their full value, or 10% to 15% higher rental, 
The saving of but one ton of coal in a year will meet the interest upon $100, 
and this sum will nearly cover the difference in the cost of IDEAL Boilers 
and AMERICAN Radiators as compared with a hot-air furnace for a good- 
size cottage. 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are annually replacing thousands 
of hot-air furnaces and stoves that have been found wasteful and wanting in 
OLD cottages, houses, stores, churches,'schools, etc. Ever heard of any one 
going back to other 
forms of heating once 
they have tried our 
way? Any argument 
in that to you? 

No tearing-up neces- 
sary—and in these less 
hurried months you 
get the services of the 
most skillful, quickest 
fitters! Please let us 
tell you the full why, 
how, and present at- 


E 
= 





Heated “in spots” One-sided heating Evenly warmed 
by Stoves by Hot-Air Furnace by Water or Steam 
Showing inhabitable portion of house in zero weather active price. Ask for 
: and a northeaster blowing. free valuable booklet. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


DEPT. A 33 CHICAGO 














NO MONEY IN ADVANCE 


On Free Trial oxy"? HAS PAID FOR ITSELF 


Spray nif you buy— us out of the extra profit. eryth 
oy Stet, ses and 6 owe atime hiso Se HR St Ss > ing. La a 


orse-power. High pressure and perfect agitation. Vapors stops 
foe and Bus » Doubles your crop. Built strong and durable— + A Beil Vi 
Crinder, ner, etc. a for5S Years. Wholesale price (where no agent 
© pay freight. Cut out the picture of the sprayer you prefer and send it to us at 
—» once oe yer ress 
§et our Valuable 8 
mnide, catal ae f 
of sprayers, an 
Eg SPRAY 
rst in each locality. — Be 
to Write Us. 


HL. HORST MFG. CO. 
Canton, 0. 
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f,_FOR HORSE-POWER | 





Keystone No. “99” 
Cultivator 


Newest and best tool for rowed crope, Has 
every good point of e other cultivator and 
some good points no others have. Gangs 
always run leve]—size of team can’t pre- 
went that. of 


th of shovels and widt 
cut changed at will while operating. 
The Keystone No. “99” Cultivator combines both 


Balance Frame and Pivot Axle in the one tool. 
This is a valuable feature—takes weight off 
horses’ necks and prevents fiying up when turn- 

ing. All steel and malleable iron. 
ou can’tafford to one creeris without this 
Cultivator. Write now for illustrated literature. 
KEYSTONE FARM MACHINE CO., 
1201 North Beaver St., York, Pa. 


















| Nad Farmer’s plants. Jntroduce: 
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isons. 
owls, and, by its germicidal properties, wards off disease. 
pouliry men in both the United States and Canada. 
mough for 30 hens one day. 


oneness 
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Early Chicks Pay Best 

Take advantage bef ate the ak suitable weather ‘cotitions i in early spring 
and ‘‘set’’ as man 
tender-meated chic 
weeks’ time after hatching if you 
Any of the foods commonly given is all right and your success will be 


hens as possible. You may have plump, 


me, one and a half to two pounds weight, in ten 


give them proper feed and attention. 


provided you escape. a large per cent. of loss from the very 


common \aisseans Thich trouble young chickens. 
Most chicken ailments come from dampness or overfeeding. 
the quarters dry and give a little of 


DR. HESS 
Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


Keep 


once a day in one of the feeds, and you will save nearly every chick. 
Where Poultry Pan-a-ce-a shows its great worth is as a tonic to — 
the first tendency toward indigestion. 
.“tone’’ and maintains them in perfect health so that the growing chick 
is sent deriving from its food every element required to hasten growth. 

Poultry Pan-a-ce-a (the prescription of Dr. Hess, M.D., D,V.S.) contains 
iron to enrich the blood and nitrates to cleanse the system of organic 


Its use gives the organs a pro 


It makes hens lay, shortens the fattening period for market 


Endorsed by 
A penny’s 


SOLD EVERYWHERE ON A WRITTEN GUARANTEE. 


Piaearet sa 


Except in Canada 
and extreme 
West and South 


gio 2 V0 for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book free. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, ‘Ohio. 


instant Louse Killer Kills Lice. 





THAT NEVER 
WEAR OUT 





Sea Green and Purple Slate Roofs 


absolutely iast forever. Being sold rock, they are spark 

fire-proof. Reduce your insurance rate. Afford pure 

cistern water. Don’t require frequent painting and Ccoat- 

ing li ~ metal and composition roofing. Not affected by 

or cold. Suitable for all buildings, new or 

First cost—only a trifle more than short. lived 

ae \. aoe ore good your posing question Sor oll tape. 

sven ono ood money for rr ng. 

TO USA E for our free book PROOFS. " twill save 

you panne Give us the name of your local roofer. 


THE AMERICAN SEA GREEN SLATE COMPANY 
Box 12, | GRANVILLE. N. Y. 









' Today 


My name is. 


Address 
8 SS eS ee ee eee —— a oe oe as oe es oe 


tia labing Mose yet Monel aout 


Ps nd =" interested and not writin: 


the most money out of 


aT a TET 


Good for One Free Book, “POULTRY PROFITS’ 


, on HATCH INCUBATOR CO., Box 36, Fremont, Neb., or Dept, 36, !ndianapolis,ing. 
Profits 


Book that tells all about Raising Poultry for Market 
all about famous Sure Hatch Incubator and how it 
|, under & years’ guarantee. I am sin- 
merely out of curiosity. I want you to tell me how to 
ickens, ducks and turkeys. 
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WHAT A SETTLER GAN SEOURE IN 


WESTERN CANADA 


Wheat it to go She so hereto #0 fu Outs Oats to tie sacred 3 


Pulidings # Rie e 
Bolo Haitrond 3 ‘Good Lame me wigh Lom, 
ace racks oe 


FREE 
aaah | 


meee: (CHICKS THAT 


| 





DEL MONEY 
coe: MAKERS 





WELL macues 


pe ae sa ic ng cet 


on cape a Sato ~—¥4 ble. Any mex = ochorse powers. Str20g 
aod WiSLLLAGED BROG., Ithaca, N. Y. 























Revie HOM REGULATIONS strong and 
by whic etry may be m by proxy (on certail: mar 
conditions), by the father, mother, son, daughter, Bie most cks ei ia 


brother or aleter f intending ho’ jer. 
pe Went! hy 000. ; 


particulate as to rates, spats, 4 ' 


to go and where to locate, apply to 
SUPT. OF IMMIGRATION, Ottawa, Canada: 


or THOMAS DUNCAN, Canadian Govt. Agent. | 


Syracuse Bank Blag., Syracuse, N. ¥ 
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APRIL ACTIVITIES WITH POULTRY. 






Raising Chicks for Layers 


EXPERIENCE IN FAR WEST UTAH 


My Barred Plymouth Rocks have a 
range of over four acres planted to 
alfalfa, writes Henry Hasler of Sanpete 
county, Utah. They are kept in flocks 
of about 20 hens to one rooster. In the 
mating pens I have ten or 12 hens to 
the rooster. For hatching last season 


| I used an incubator, but had rather 
| poor success, due to my inexperience. 
| Both artificial and natural incubations 


| building, 


have several good and bad poirts. For 
raising fowls for winter laying I hatch 
birds between March 1 and April 1, so 
they will begin laying the latter part 
of August or early in September. 

As soon as the chicks are two days 
old I separate them in flocks of 15 or 
20 to the hen and put them in a good 
which has a yard 30 by 30 
feet adjoining it. They are supplied 
with chopped, whole wheat and water 
at all times, and have all the alfalfa 
they can pick for themselves. In the 
ground where the alfalfa grows are 
plenty of worms and bugs, for which 
the chicks scratch. 


In the fall at the approach of cold 


" weather I often buy an old horse and 


use pieces of the carcass in the pens 
for the fowls to eat. They pick what 
they wish from the pieces hung up. 
The bones are ground and fed also. 
Nothing is so important from start 
to finish as cleanliness. When prop- 
erly managed, hens that have hatched 
chickens will begin to lay six weeks 
after they come off the nests with 
their broods, and by that time they 
begin to roost. The young chickens 
follow their example, if the roosts are 
low enough for them to reach. 

As I am constantly with the chick- 
ens I soon learn which are poor lay- 
ers and immediately cull them out. By 
careful notice I also learn the excep- 
tionally good and persistent layers, 
which are separated for breeding the 
next season, so their eggs are given 
preference. Formerly my egg yield 
was 100 to 150 eggs to the hen, but 
by practicing this system it now 
ranges from 150 te 200 eggs a year. 


Do Turkeys Pay? 





| HOLLISTER SAGE, NEW HAVEN COUNTY, CT 





A Bronze turkey hen will cover 
15 to 18 eggs,. if a nest is made 
that will mot let the eggs roll 
out. And she must not be disturbed, 


nor taken from the nest while hatch- 
ing, nor for at least 24 hours after- 
ward. If contented leave her until 
the poults gain in- strength, as they 


| will do more rapidly undisturbed than 
| by any other method, This is one of 


the secrets of hardy -birds. ‘ 
When at last the hen fis ‘taken from 

the nest give her a large, airy coop 

on closely-mowed ‘grass; whére_ the 


| little fellows may sun themselves, get 





exercise without getting wet and find 
a few insects. Let the food be*curds 
seasoned slightly with pepper. ~The 
first thing to doras the hen. begins this 
family life is to wash, her bare -flesh 
with tobacco water and dust the poults 
with pyrethrum, or .some other good 
inseet- powder. No one -thing destroys 
so many young birds as parasites, 
Although the young need but little 
food they require feeding as often as 
once an hour for the first week: Coarse 
cornmeal ‘anl milk curds make~ the 
best food, if mixed with hard hoiled 
eges chopped fine the first month: Af- 
ter this the egg may be slowly. with- 
drawn, and still coarser meal, ‘and 
more curds substituted. As soOOm as 
the youngsters-show their ability to 


| swallow whole grain give them this 


instead, changing gradually. Have the 


| flock driven to shelter every night. 





At fattening time the owrer must 
recognize the fact that whiJe the tur- 
key is running about and gleaning the 
fields, and that he grows fastest so, to 
fatten him is .another aet in the 
drama. The flock intended for mar- 
ket must be confined: in a large pen, 
and amply provided -with .a variety of 





grains that’ will tempt and stimulate 
appetite and increase weight. Have) 
corn, buckwheat, wheat, bariey and 
other foods always where they may 
help themselves.. Include quantities 
of boiled cabbage and note. results 
And do not let them go without an 
abundance of pure water. Such tur- 
keys will command the respect of 
everybody on the farm, and no talk 
will be required when they are fitted 
for market. Buyers will come from 
long distances and will give the top 
prieé, because the market is short of 
such stock. 





Packing Case Colony Shelter 





Remove the lid from a drygoods 
box or large packing case and turn it 
on its side. Saw some broom handles 
to fit snugly within the box for 
perches, and nail them fast with long, 
slim, steel wire nails, ,driven in from 
the outside. Nail one end of a strip 
of muslin 2 yards long and 1 yard 
wide to the top front edge -f the box. 
Drive two sets of stakes in the ground 
in front of the box and nail a strip 
of wood across the top of each set 
to support the muslin. Heavy un- 
bleached muslin can be had for 7 
or 8 cents a yard at almost any store, 
and if the ends are hemmed so they 
cannot fray the pieces may be 





COLONY SHELTER 


for several seasons: The front ends 
of the canopy are lashed to stakes 
driven in the ground to which stout 
cord is made fast. Between the high 
stakes a perch can be nailed fast and 
here the chickens can take shelter 
from the sun during the heat of the 
day. 

A number of these 
can be made and placed 
inclosure where there are a large 
mumber of chickens. If the boxes 
can he had at the store the cost of 
materials is insignificant compared to 
the benefit to the poultry. Muslin is 
preferable to wood for a summer shel- 
ter. It is light and cool as well as 
vermin proof for anything white is 
shunned by the little pests. To pre- 
vent wind rocking it, it would be well 
to run two stanchion or guy ropes from, 
the tops of the high stakes »ut to pegs 
driven in the ground, as shown at A. 
To prevent the wind from moving the 
box, drive some stakes in the ground 
close to the bottom of the box and 
it cannot move. 


coloray shelters 
in a field 


Proper Chick Feeding—My method 
of determining the amount of feed 
the chick should have is by watch- 
ing the crop. That should not be dis- 
tended at any time; when too much 
food is placed before the chicks they 
will overeat. If the chicks are strong 
they may pull through, but the weak 
ones will succumb. As a general rule, 
use a good deal of precaution the first 
few days. I commenced to use the 
beef scrap from the very first, but in 
small quantities. I use the ordinary 
chick feeds. The standard varietivs 
of chick feed are satisfactory. The 
great danger in using cheap commer- 
cial feeds is getting brands that con- 
tain weed seeds.—[J. L. Nix, Indiana 
County, Pa. 





I have been a continuous subscriber 
to American Agriculturist for over 40 
years and have gained many valuable 
hints from it:—[H. M. Mayér, Lancas- 
ter County, Pa. 
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woairt CHINA GEESE 
, For utility and beauty White China 
geese are equally noted. They are 


often called whi.e swan geese and, be- 
cause of their laying powers, the Leg- 
horns among geese. 





Conditions in New York Bean Sections 


Few crops in western New York 
are given more general attention than 
field beans. Although Michigan 


steadily increasing her acreage in 
this specialty, the strip of territory 
embraced by Yates, Ontario and 


jWayne counties and adjacent sections 
in the Empire state still maintains its 
supremacy as the “red kidney belt” of 
the country. 

A short time ago an editorial rep- 
resentative of American Agriculturist 
spent some days in that section of the 
state and looked caréfully into the 
bean situation. At Newark, a large 
warehouse operated by Snyder & 
Allerton was visited. Mr Snyder in- 
formed the writer that indications at 
this early date point to some reduc- 
tion in the bean acreage in 1908. 

“Last year,” said he, “our section 
devoted a record-breaking acreage to 
the crop. For several seasons the 
tendency on the part of farmers has 
been to branch out in bean culture, 
some old-established crops giving way 
to this specialty; chief among these is 
barley. Some years ago nearly every 
farmer*put a part of his land to the 
latter; now you may ride four or five 
miles without running across a barley 
field. Wheat also giving way to 
beans, although not to such an extent 
as barley. 

“Last fall the weather was not 
wholly favorable for beans. There 
was too much wet weather and the 
crop did not mature properly. A large 
portion of our beans were picked too 
green and much re-drying at -ware- 
houses was necessitated on this ac- 
count. This has tended to affect the 
market, and there a@ general dis- 
position on the part of holders to ‘get 
from under’ before summer comes on, 
for,-owing to their condition, a sub- 
stantial proportion of our red kidneys 
will not keep through the hot weath- 
er months. 

“A new yariety coming into promi- 
nence in this part of the state is 
White Imperial. This is a bean hith- 


is 


is 


erto little known by our growers. In 
fact, outside of the bean territory 
immediately tributary to us I doubt 


if it is raised at all. The White Im- 
perial resembles the red kidney in 
size and shape, and although not well 
established on the 
it sells along with the marrow. Con- 
ditions equal, I believe it will yield 25 
to 30% better than the. pea Dean. 
While there may be a curtailment in 
the red kidney acreage the coming 
summer I should not. be surprised if 
farmers enlarged the area devoted to 
White Imperial. 

“Growers are holding more beans 
than they have done et this time in 
many seasons. In fact, running back 
eight or ten years I do not know of 
farmers’ stocks being larger than they 
are at present. The bean market of 
the past year has proved most pe- 
culiar. In 1906-7 pea beans were low in 
price, dropping below $1.40 per bushel, 
while red kidneys were selling around 
$2.30 to $2.40. Naturally, farmers in 
this state went in more extensively for 


is" 


New York market /- 


COMMERCIAL 


red beans in 1907, and Michigan~-also 
greatly extended the acreage of these 
varieties at the expense of pea beans. 
Thus the market became overloaded 
with supplies. Pea beans are now 
selling around $2.30 per bushel,’ or 80 
cents higher than a year ago, while 
red kidneys have dropped to a $2 
basis. 

“There is a pretty good demand for 
inferior beans, but at low prices. Can- 
ners often take large quantities of 
damaged and stained stock at 50 to 
75% of the market values of first-class 
beans. One would be surprised at the 
poor appearance of beans bought by 
canners, yet the stock seems to cook 
up all right. We sell large quantities 
of pickings at 50 cents to $1 per 100 


pounds, these going to farmers as 
feed for live stock. 
“The bean industry is more than 


holding its own in this part of New 
York. Our beans generally sell right 
along with the western product, often 
at a premium over Michigan beans, 
However, when our crop is poor in 
quality the western offerings some- 
times bring more money. True, the 
increase in the western bean acreage 
is making stronger competition for 
our growers, yet it must be borne in 
mind that the population of the coun- 
try is also making rapid strides and 
the demand for beans is enlarging 
rapidly.” 





Test Strength of Concrete 





The results of an important series 
of tests on the strength of plain and 
reinforced concrete made in the test- 
ing laboratory of the college of engi- 
neering at the university of Wiscon- 
sin, have just been published by 
Morton O. Withey, instructor in me- 
chanics. Effort was made to approach 
practical working conditions by pur- 
chasing materials in open market, 
and mixing concrete wet in accord- 
ance with standard methods by ex- 
perienced men. 

The compression tests on some 40 
cubes and cylinders show that the ut- 
most care must be taken in selecting, 
grading and mixing the materials, 
and in curing concrete, in order to 
produce uniform results. A coarse, 
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well-graded sand and the wetting of | 
concrete at least once a day for over | 
a week after it is made, when ex- 


posed to the air, was found very de- | 


sirable. 

Over 40 overhanging beams of com- 
mercial sizes were tested to ascertain 
something about the behavior of con- 
tinuous beams. Various methods of 
reinforcing against the so-called 
shearing stresses were tried. The con- 
clusion reached was that in general 
the failure of overhanging beams con- 
forms to the same general rules as 
those of simple beams of similar pro- 
portions. 
various widths of flange and reinforce- 
ment are of value where slab and 
floor beams are built together. 





Feed-Saving Hoppers are desired 
in every poultry yard because fowls 
often acquire the habit of wasting 
—— the dry feed thus 
supplied them. The 
illustration shows 
one form, which 
anyone can make 
from wood or 
sheet metal at 
small cost. When 
the upper hopper 
is empty the lower 
one may be 
tilted to remove 
what feed has 
and this feed be- 
dropped into it, 
HO a6 CUTLINE ing clean may .be 

ores used again. This 
hopper is easy to construct and will 
pay for itself many times over. 








Turkey Eggs for Hatching—M. M., 
Illinois: The best way to find where 
turkey eggs can be bought is to read 
the advertisements in our Farmers’ 
Bxchange column. White Holland 
and Bronze are usually advertised 
every week during the hatching sea- 
son, although the demand for them 
is so great that advertisers frequently 
discontinue their advertisements af- 
ter one insertion, because they gen- 
erally book all the orders they can 
fill. For this reason it is advisable 
to read the advertisements in several 
issues, and write to everyone who ad- 
Vertises, so as to avoid disappoint- 
ment. 


The tests of the beams of | 
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Fertilizer Sower 
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Handles All For 
Commercial Broadcast 
Fertilizers Top- 

wet or dry, or Drilling in 
coarse or fine. Rows. Spreads 
Positive feed, to width of 

no choking, 6 ft. 10 inches, 
no skips. 200 to 4000 Ibe, 


per acre, 


LOW---EASIEST TO LOAD 
Broad tires, no ruttin uick changes from drill- 
ing to proadcasting als or thick and thin spread- 
ing. Furnished with ona fis or tongne. Write for 
descriptive circulars and testimonials. 

Large Size, Sows 8 Feet 3 inches Wide 


BELCHER & TAYLOR A. T. CO. 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mase 














He simply steers it—the machire does all the 
work. A slight pressure of the foot moves the 
whoe!s and shovels simultaneously to the right or 

left at the will of the driver,while the width between 

gangs depth of shovels are instantly and easily 

Sajusted while machine is in motion. 


Hilisides, Uneven Land 
and Crooked Rows as 
Easily Cultivated as 
Level Ground. 


Bimple in construction— 
nothing to get out of order, 
Made entirely of stec) and mal- 
leable iron— every part inter- 
changeable. Built for wear 
end work. Uight draft high 
wheels and perfect bal.nce. 0 

There is just one Kraus— 
if your deaser does not have 
it accept no other—but write 
us, Send today for free catalog. 


AKRON CULTIVATOR CO., 








DEPT.23 AKRON, OHIO 








for we don’t sell to dealers, 


a sour oom mae, by 6 


keep right on building i 


letter now.—. 





























our factory to you. 


y . Now we can't name a 
we are selling the New 


we claim it to be—that it will do all we Suites it will do—that 

it will satisfy you absolutely—at ali times in every way. If.you don't find all 

this absolutely true, we don’t want you to keep it, ship the machine 
back to us apd you're not out a penny. 

We do because we want you to prove to yourself that the New 

American hasn't an equal at any We don’t want you to be fooled on 

onal adiknd Vow atin to an imitation—because we know 


accept an 
— only original New American fs the only cultivator that will give you 
Sop ae ths Cultivator for years and we're going to 


ust take thi al 
divect and ox 3 is onportunliy to ‘e #4 ie actos Boal Pees by wilns 


American Harrow Co0., dewot. 


confidential price 


American 
Cultivator Book Free. 


Best cultivator 


We can make this astonishingly low price because we sell direct from 
This direct dealing saves you all! the dealers’ 
profits, saves you all the traveling men's salaries and expenses. 
direct-to-you price just covers the actual cost of manufacturing the m 
with one reasonable profit added for ourselves on a 


ice in this advertisement. We don’t care to have dealers know how low 
rican this year on the direct-to-you plan. 

and want the best cultivator for your own use—just drop us a postal or letter te 

we will at once send you a free catalog and quote you a price 

7 remember the New American is the best and the Standard. Any user will tell you that. 
to get the “‘real thing” is to order the up-to-date New American direct from us. 

use we want to save you dealers’ 

facturers of the Old Reliable, Original New American oma 


30 Days Free Field Test Send For Our Free Book Today 


on every New American Cultivator. This enables 
every test, that the New Am 


profits. 
To prove its superiority we allow 


Sold From Our Factory to Your 
Farm—tTry It for a Month on Approval 
—Just Write a Postal for our Price 


Write us a postal today and we'll tell you the special, low, 
that we can make you direct for a New 
Cultivator right now—and send you our Big American 
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shown in the milk pail—Dewey’s _ Distillers’ 
Dried Grains is far and way ahead of its com- 
petitors. There is no guess work about this. 
We demonstrate to you in your own barn, on 
your own cows, that this claim is true. Could 
any offer be fairer? Write for it today. THE 
DEWEY BROTHERS COMPANY, Box 1014, 


FEARLESS 
MANURE 


The narrowest 














en 
points described re Free Booklet. Write 
for it, Write today. 


HARDER MFG. COMPANY, 
Rox 138 








YOUNG MEN WANTED—To learn the 
peters ay on. Catalogue Bent 
free. Address VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., 45 Louis Street. 


No More Blind Horses 








¥ or Specific. Ophthalmia 
ocn Blindness and other 


‘FOR STRONGER, BETTER, 
MORE GROWTHY STOCK 


Schumacher Calf Meal 


A great meses wonderful miik-saver,a splendid result pro- 
conducted tests have proven Schumacher 
t milk substitute, and the best calf meal 
yet discovered. A scientific combination Of vactium cooked oat- 
meal and whéat meal products, ground flax and dried milk that 
will permit you to feed three calves at the cost of one on whole 
milk, ‘The best feeders and breeders of the country are using it. 
Read what Horace L. Bronson, Gortiand, N. Y. says: 


ealino 


and ex 

have me Dever less than 75 registered Holstein calves at Star Farm; 
ro, so that the vail economical and safe calf food is a 
ce mes. 


tha 
fore, an 


, Jeon te let me state that before feeding Schumacher 
Me day! easves were taking 180 Ibs. of warm whole 


pines of the other 9 Ibs. of malik. 

tea nite at 4 
c. per 

r day, tive. 

alance 1 favor of feed 

er Meal to 

he calves ee thrived af 

arms an 


chan 
and they lo look “fetter than "thes di did 
ror ae of whole milk and before the substitution of 


I would be. glad to bring this matter to 
Bia 0 sincerely, 


full information and small free sample. 
alf Meal, write us and we will see that you are 


The QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. F, Chicago, ll. 
The First Thoroughly Successful Milk Substitute 


LL 
In feeding value—measured by the results as | 
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the attention of every 
(Signed) Horace L. Bronson 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Automatic Take-up 
Hoop. Self Adjusting. 
A Continuous Open 
Door Front. An Easy 
Operating, Non-Stick- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ledder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 
ing. Guaranteed Work- 
manship. 

TEB INTERNATIONAL SILO CO 

Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 





Try 2 Boss Cream Raiser 
In your home, if not 
asrepresented return 
atour expense, More 
satisfactory than a 
€100 Separator. Runs 
iteelf, raises cream 








€0,000 Gravity rators _ in 1907 
~ other kind $3.26 and ap. W' 
free Catalogue. It will save = money. 
BLUFFTON GREAM SEPARATOR CO. BOX BLUFFTON, 0. 
Or, Dairymen’s Supply Co., Lansdowne, Bw 











~ "The Parsons “LOW DOWN” Whigon Ab 
ways Leads. alway ready. Always Outwears 


all-others. Catalogue on request, 


aore eyes. Barry Co., lowa City, lowa, have sure cure. | The Paresens Wacon Company, Earirills, ¥. ¥, | 





MILK AND BUTTER 


Ayrshire Breeders Are Active 

It was an interesting report submit- 
ted the other day by C. M. Winslow. 
secretary of the Ayrshire breeders 
association. He says the association 
has admitted 120 cows and heifers te 
advanced registry since-its establish- 
ment. In his annual address before 
the association he eulogizes the Ayr- 
shire cow, telling why she has an im- 
portant place in the dairy herd. Sec 
Winslow also prepared an interesting 
schedule of the official records made 
of heifers at the Illinois state fair last 
year. The tests are for three days, 
and are noted in the table herewith. 


| The breed, name of cow, and pounds 


| of 





butter fat produced by each cow 
for the three days will be found in 
the respective columns> 
DAIRY TESr AT ILLINOIS 
Breed Name of cow Lbs Lbs 
rallk fat 
Ayrshire, Maggie 2d of. Radnor .......... 90.2 3.76 
Jersey, Toltic Flossy ................ - 11.9 3.70 
Ayrshire, Dott of Avon ............<...-- 96.7 3.65 
Ayrshire, Daisy Verbank ................. 96.3 3.38 
Holstein, Clifton Queen Coloma de Kol 2.) 3.21 
Ayrshire, Mina 2d’s Daughter .......... 89. 3.07 
Holstein, Nora Bollyn ...........2...ss0-+ 102.6 3.05 
Guernsey, Queen Senative ............--«+ 70.4 2.91 
Red PONCE, COGS . cca deselicyocesescces 76.2 2.84 
Guernsey, Natoma Glindora ........... 57.2 2.40 
Re? Polled, Cassandra 2d 61.5 2.39 
Leown Swiss. Lucerne §S 46.7 1.66 
Red Polled, Fraulein ......:.....sss.+++-- 48.75 L429 


—s 


Churnless Butter Process is Exploded 





“There is nothing new under the 
sun.” However, some overzealous 
Americans today are only too giad to 


resurrect an old discovery, dress. it 
up a trifle, and shove it on a long- 
suffering publie as a brand-new thing 
For months past a certain southwest 
ern publication has exploited from 
a subscription standpoint a “churn- 
less butter process.”” To read the glit- 
tering prospectus of this process 
would lead the unsophisticated read- 
er to imagine the great discovery of 
all ages, the newest of the new in 
dairying, the most ‘up-to-date thing 
yet on the list, has been evolved. 
Upon request of-—some of its read- 
ers who desire enlightenment as to 
this new wrinkle for making butter 
without churning, American Agricul- 
turist has investigated the process, It 
finds that the method is ostensibly 


taken from patent No 796,892; issued 
August 3, 1905, to one Sallie Boykin 


of Crockett county, Tenn. 

Chief E. H. Webster of the dairy 
division, United States department of 
agriculture, says that this process “as 
it is used up te the time of. stirring 
the cream into butter is almost iden 
tical with that of making what is 
known as Devonshire cream. The 
latter has been described in dairy. Ht- 
erature for a great many years. Cer- 
tainly the stirring of cream into but- 
ter is no newly discovered process. 
Just what value there is in this proc- 
ess tO the farmer I cannot sec. It 
seems to me to have no practical ap- 
plication outside of a very small dairy 
where the expense of separators and 
churns are out of the question. This 
being the case it fould have no prac- 
tical value.” 

Judging from the foregoing it would 
appear that this new process inas- 
muchas it is based to such. am ex- 
tent on the patriarchal method of 
making Devonshire cream is not pat- 
entable. However, those farmers who 
are not familiar with the process and 
are desirous of information along this 
line should write the Commission of 
Patents, Washington, D C, inclosing 
coin or money order .for 5 cents 
(stamps not accepted) and.ask for 
copy of patent 796/892. 





Celeriac Growing—F. W. of West- 
chester county. N Y, complains that 
he cannot grow a good-sized knob on 
celeriac. ‘Though his plants srow 15 
to 18 inehes tall, the roots are no 


larger than Golden Self-Blanching 
celery.. Can any of our readers sup- 
ply information as. to growing , this 
crop? 
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There is no doubt that much farm 
harness is worn out long -before its 
time on account of lack of sufficient 
oiling. The leather becomes hard and 
soon breaks. Harness that is hard 
and stiff also is more lable to chafe 





a horse than soft, pliable leather. 
There are many brands of harness oil 
on the market, and much of it ‘is 
used, but many may not know that 
crude petroleum or “black oil” is 
about as good as any. It can be got- 
ten in this section for 15 cents per 





gallon.~ I have harness that has been 
in use for 34 years, and it has been: 
oiled exclusively with it-—-{J F 
Thomas, Cambria County, Pa. 

New Jersey is the best state in the 
union in which to raise market stuff. 
When we see the wagons, or, more 
often, carts without springs, in the 
South with a mule and darky driver 
going to market with $2 to $5 worth 


of produce, we should rejoice we live 
in Jersey. A lazy man has no place 
in market gardening, but it is a fact 
that many farmers do lack energy, 
and as far as I have seen, most farm- 
ers do not have a decent garden for 
their own use. The farm is the ideal 
place to bring up a family. It sup- 
plies work forall the members. Some 


agriculiurs! education. is teo plainly 
practical to be ignored. There have 
been great advances in farming, but 
we ar far below our possibilities. 
There is an increasing demand, and 
the prospect is bright for a young 


man who has the perseverance and 
industry necessary to go to the farm 
and stay there: It may not be a 
rapid way to get rich, but it is more 
independent than being conductor on 
a trolley car, as some farmers’ sons 
are.—|E. A. Sexsmith, Essex County, 
N J. 


Early potatoes, onions, asparagus, 
early cabbage and sweet potatoes are 
some of our principal crops of vege- 


tables. Cantaloups and tomatoes are 
aiso good crops with us. We found 
Early Puritan one of our very best 
Irish potatoes for profit. We used 


second-crop seed for our early crop. 
The ground is manured broadcast. 
We do no. have to p!ow, either for 
Irish or sweet potatoes, where put on 
our light, sandy soils, merely run out 
the rows 3 or 4 inches deep and apply 
a complete fertilizer at the rate of 
about 800 to 1000 pounds an acre in 
the furrow. After the fertilizer is 
applied we follow down the same fur- 
rew with the plow, going 1 or 2 inches 
deeper, thus throwing the fertilizer 
out or .ne sides and mixing it with 
the soil. The: potatoes are. then cut 
and tropped about 15 inches apart 
in the furrow. Two furrows are then 
thrown back, one from each way. In 
this way we have the principal part 
of the fertilizer above the potatoes, 
The ground is then thoroughly drag- 
harrowed across the ridges until level. 
We find the weeder is a good tool for 
working the crop in its early stages. 
The petatoes were planted March 24. 
We began to harvest for maritet June 
10 at $1.20 a bushel. By June 25 
they had dropped down to $1 a 
bushel. We save our second size in 
baskets out of doors until about the 
middle of July, They are then cut 
and planted to grow a second crop 
for seed. for the next year’s crop, 
which is superior to northern grown 
seed.—[J. W. Killen, Kent Coun- 
ty, Del. 


IT am pleased: with the old reliable 
American Agriculturist. It contains 
much valuable information each week. 
Farmers who want an up-to-date 
paper should have it constantly as a 
ready reference. and guide on all 
matters pertaining, to agriculture.— 
[H. D. West, New York. 



























A Logicai Recovery in Live Stock Prices 


Not in years has there been such a 
general and sudden upturn in prices 
as took place recently. So prenome- 
nal were the advances that the daily 
press took up the matter and brazenly 
announced that the farmers “would 
not receive any benefits from _ these 
advances, as all the stock had been 
marketed.” Here is further palpable 
evidence of how little the average 
mewspaper reporter knows of agri- 
cultural conditions. 

Within a period of ten days, toward 
the close of March, hog prices gained 
$1 to $1.25 per 100 pounds, while cat- 
tle and sheep put on as much. The 
opening days of April thus witnéss a 
fairiy satisfactory range of prices pre- 
vailing for cattle, hogs and sheep, al- 
though, considering the exalted level 
of corn, the market for live stock is 
no better than it should be. 








HOW CHICAGO HOG. PRICES CLIMBED 
[Selected packing swine, per 100 Ibs.] 
March $5. 80 @6.30 
March 5.60 @6.10 
March 5.60@6.10 
March 5.35 @5.85 
March 5.15 @5.55 
March 4.95 @5.30 
March 4.80@5.15 
March 4.80@5.15 
March 4.75@5.10 
poet 10 GAYS ..cceee eeees 1.00@1.20 

Moderate receipts are in the main 
responsible for the advances. Hogs 
and sheep particularly have been 


shipped from feeding and fattening 
sections most sparingly during recent 
weeks. It \Jould appear that the 
country has gotten rid of its surplus 
fat hogs, which were poured into all 
western markets so freely during the 
closing months of 1907, and the first 
ten weeks of 1908. With moderate 
to fair offerings of all kinds of live 
stock during the next few months 
there is no reason to believe that re- 


cent advances should prove tempo- 
rary only. 
The proportion of really well-fin 


ished cattle among receipts at west- 
2rn centers is anything but satisfac- 


tory to killers. This fact 
stimulating buyers to pick up all the 
good stock offered in a more satisfac- 
tory manner than they did a few 
weeks ago. 


Now as to sheep. Since the recent 


advances the market for lambs and 
wethers is at the highest level in 
nearly a year. Packers do not 
seem to be seeking wool as 


keenly this season as a year ago. 
On that account shorn lambs 
and wethers are bringing full value 
as mutton, and many western stock- 
men are finding it profitable to shear, 
do more pre-shipment shearing, than 
in some seasons. There is nothing to 
indicate excessive runs of sheep dur- 
ing the next few weeks, yet, when 
new lambs begin to make their ap- 
pearance conditions may change some- 
what. 
COMPARATIVE CHICAGO RECEIPTS 


[In thousands, last 000’s omitted.] 


cJan- -Feb- -—-Mar-— 
08 "07 "OS “OT "OB 5°07 
Cattle 313. 317 258 250 252” 230 
Calves .. 28 31 23 24 42 28 
Hogs 1,110 806 869 681° 722 579 
Sheep ... 3047 18 282 314 265 273 
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Sheep Shearing Snap Shots 


DUNCAN BROWN, POLK COUNTY, IA 





Those who have very many sheep 
should have a shearing machine. It 
does the work better and quicker 
than hand shears, without so much 
injury to the sheep. Where one has 
but few sheep it is better to go in 
with his neighbors and get a ma- 
chine. But it is well to learn how to 
shear by hand. Teach the boys even 
though you have a machine. 

It is bad practice to leave any tags 
on the sheep. If you don't want them 
in the wool, clip them off anyway 
just for the looks of the sheep. The 
best time to dip is right after shear- 
ing. Some wait until the ticks have 
all gone onto the lambs and then dip 
only the lambs. Better dip all sheep 
and lambs, not once, but twice, so 
as to catch the ticks that hatch’ after 
the first dip. 











PONDEROUS PONDEROSA TOMATO VINE---See page 44 








alone is - 


LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


FOR 16 YEARS THE BEST! 


STILL BETTER 
IN 1908 


UNITED STATES 


Cream Separators. 


The United States has always, since its introduction, separated 
more cream from the ‘milk, and has done it more thoroughly 


and quickly than any other separator. 
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national and international tests demonstrate this. 


THE 1908 MODELS HAVE IMPROVEMENTS 


which make the handling of milk still easier, quicker and more 
They do their work more efficiently, more economic- 


profitable. 
ally than any other, and are built to wear. 


The figures of the public 


In spite of the fact 


that the demand is greater than ever before, and that dairymen 
everywhere are exchanging otlier makes for the reliable and efficient 
United States, the standard separator, we are prepared to make 
prompt deliveries anywhere. 


Write to-day for “Catalogue No. 6 " and any desired particulars 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falis, Vt. 


Distributin 
ity, 
Francisc 


warehouses at : 
» Omaha, Neb., To! 


0, Cal., S ne, Wash., 
"Gal Spokane, Wash. 


Chicago, Bye 
Portland, Ore., Bi 


N.Y., 
nnipeg, Man., Hemiivor, Ont., 


La Crosse, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver, Colo., San 
Buffalo, Auburn, Me., 

Caigary, Alta, 































perfect sa substitute for Cow's Milk. I 
sising your calves at side of cow fig: ought to be inter- 
n the above statement. 
ted it now-a-days, it does not take much figuring to de- 
to const what you are losing every da vy, you permit a calf 
consume the cow's milk Sunoly. oO 
don't the from fifty to cig ei cents worth of milk 
eye 


diay, do 


feeding t unt 


er way from fifty to seventy cents each 

Jo addition to the feed. Five cents a day 
grerage cost of Greason’ s Calf Meal per 
cat © ito pounds makes 100 gallons of milk sub- 
Stitate—« palatable, perfectly balanced 
that is absolutely uniform and 
calves equally as well as natural milk. 
pared to meet the need of growing 

ones an § keep them free from scours. Why 
pot give it a trial and save money 
every day? Atalldealers. Write for 

Ider giving full particulars. 


The Great Western Cereal Co. 


ly pre 


Feed Dept. 


Mabers Brock igmous Daisy Dairy Feed, 


Sterling 


and Save 500 To 750 a Day 


‘at side "o 


“ @regson’s: Calf Meal 
A Pertect — for Cow’s Milk, 
you can raise Kowria 


ring the savin: 


and Scratch Feeds. 
Ask your ped arn about them. 





GREGSON’S CA MEAL—the 


you have been 


t the price you get 


ur COWS, nO eet 


hat represents Wrst it costs you per ay 
cow. With 





alves without Milk, and almost with- 
while ~. are 


ou are ahead over t 


food, 
will nourish 
It is espe- 


Chicago, U. &. A, 





Boss Chop 





































Let Me Pay the Postage on 
Free Buggy Book to u 


. ah Just write mea postal. Let me pa 
eS to you on 4 Big 1908 * aplit V hick voy 
ehicle Book. Shows over 1% styles of Ve 
hicles and how you can save 625 to 60 by 
ordering direct from my 


ries. My 


“Split Hickory” Book Free Cia 


also shows how Imakeany Vehicle you pS 
5 eed 


.—Also full line of &F Sy SS Ss 
arness all all at * great “4° AW AY 

















Golumbys 


} ally ay a4 
i a< 


t= FREE 3= 


Gee. Fall Month Appreval Trial and a writ- 
two A owl Suarantee. We manufacture 
es, Phaetons, Surreys, 
and armen, rite for our Columbus Style Book 
of Vehicles at once, and Save 40to dealers’ 
profits on a Vehicle or set of Harness you buy of us. 
THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO. 
2016 Seuth High Street, - COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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‘Tis Roofed with REX 
and All is Well 


The man who has his buildings covered by REX Flintkote 
ROOFING can feel that ‘all is well.” The contents of his 


buildings are protected by roofs through which water cannot 
penetrate, that winds cannot blow off, that falling sparks can- 
not ignite. Furthermore, he has /aséng protection, for 


bing EX OOFIN 
is durable. REX ROOFING is good all through. Its body is 
high grade, long-fibre wool felt, heavy, dense and durable; the 
saturation or water-proofing is slowly worked in until the body 
is thoroughly impregnated with it—-REX saturation will never 
dry out; the coating is of special rubbery, gummy compounds 
that unite with the body and the saturation, and present a surface 


that is absolutely weather-proof and fire-resisting; will not crack 
in cold weather nor blister, peel, scale or melt in hot weather. 


Write for Book and Samples—Free 


Make the fire test, try its strength, note its pliability; 
and when you go to your dealer’s, be sure you are given 
the ‘‘Look for the Boy” trade-mark kind. 


4. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 tadia Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents everywhere 
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Pork from Skim Milk and Clover 


[From Page 442] 
of age, and from thattime on are al- 
lowed the run of a clover field, fed 
some ear corn and what separator 
milk we have to spare. While the 
clover is young and succulent the 
corn feed is light, but is gradually in- 
ereased as the summer advances. Dur- 
ing the latter part of July, when the 
pastures begin to get dry, we feed 
some new corn, stalk ard all. By Au- 
gust first the hogs are placed in a 
small grass lot and fed twice daily all 
the corn they will eat. By the mid- 
dle of September they are ready for 
market and will average something 
over 200 pounds. 
ADVANTAGES OF EARLY PIGS 

One object in having the pigs come 
by the first of March is twofold. First, 
they are weaned as the clover is com- 
ing in, and second, they are ready for 
market by September, which is al- 
mest invariably our best local fall or 
winter market. It is also at a season 
when it requires the least feed to put 
on the finishing toyphes. In addition 
we are able to get them out of the 
way as the second crop is coming on. 
As soon as “the spring litters are 
weaned the sows are placed in the lot 
with the boar and are ready for serv- 
ive in a.very few days. After being 
bred they are turned on grass and 
clover pasture and fed some ear corn 
to get them in good flesh. After har- 
vest is over they are turned in the 
wheat, oat andl pea fields to glean the 
shattered grain and the corn is discon- 
tinued temporarily. This brings them 
up to farrowing time and at this sea- 
son of the ‘year they are allowed <o 
farrow in a lot in which there is a 
generous supply of shade, 

FALL PIGS LESS PROFITABLE 

From farrowing until weaning time 
the fall litters are handled similar to 
those that come in the spring. As 
we find it unprofitable to carry many 
hogs through the winter the majority 
of this second crop are disposed of to 
feeders at about three months of age. 
Those we keep are run on winter turf- 
oat or barley pasture through the win- 


| ter, fed middling and barley slop and 
| Some ear corn twice a day. They are 


finished for market on clover and corn 


and disposed of in May. Our keynote 
| iss when possible finish hogs at that 


| 


| field. 


7 season of year when a given amount 


MBER 


|} adapted to handling light loads and 


of feed will pepeuce the most flesh. 
kek BIE Ba 
Farming with teow Horses 


E. T. ROBBINS, IOWA 





Heavy horses are not so well 
light machinery at a quick step and 
ever hills and’ hollows as are the 
more agile horses of a lighter build. 
They do not stand the heat quite so 
well as lighter horses, and they 
should not trot much on the road. 
On the other hand, in working light 
horses, one must always guard against 
overloading for fear the team will 
“hang up” on some little -hill.on the 
road or stick in some slough in the 
With big horseS, one feels that 
he has load enough for the wagon 


; and load enough to satisfy the needs 
, Of the business before he so nearly 
|; reaches the limit of their strength. 


| 





High-strung, light horsés must be 
carefully handled in doing heavy 
pulling, for they are easily balked. 
Heavy horses take kindly to hard 
pulling and do not fret and 
throw. up the job so easily. With 
heavy horses on the farm one can use 
bigger plows, harrows, mowers and 
binders, and more sideboards on the 
wagon. The horses will not travel so 
far in a-day as smaller ones, but they 
will cut a wider swath. 

A few years ago I was working four 
1200-pound horses to a gang plow, 
turning 24 inches, and had a hard 
time keeping the horses in good 
flesh. When they began to get thin 


| their shoulders began getting sore. 


Now .I. find that four 1600-pound 
horses will handle a plow turning 28 
inches, and keep in better flesh and 
with less trouble from sore shoul- 
ders. A pair of the small horses 
would haul 1% tons 15 miles in the 
morning and trot home in the after- 
noon with the empty wagon; a pair of 
the heavy horses will haul two tons 
as far and walk home with the empty 
wagon. Three smal! horses are need- 
ed on a corn binder or a standard- 
size manure spreader. Two heavy 
horses will handle the same machine 
as easily and with much more con- 
venience for the driver. 
READY EARLIER FOR WORK 


Draft horses can be broken to farm 
work at an earlier age than light 
horses. Even as two-year-olds they 
have size enough to do a fair amount 
of work at the seasons when every 
horse is needed, and they take so 
kindly to harness and to work that 
there is little time lost in teaching 
them. Mettlesome light colts require 
so much time and patience when they 
are first put to work that it is not 
worth while harnessing them until 
they are old enough to work steadily 
in the fields. It is* encouraging to feel 
that every time one hitches up a 
draft colt to a piece of farm ma- 
chinery he is giving it just the train- 
ing it must have to make it worth 
the most money on the market. On 
the other hand, every day of plodding 
field work done by a roadster or 
coacher colt injures the spring and 
grace and fire of his movement at 
the trot, and the trot is the gait at 
which he must sell. 

These heavy horses eat very little 
more than light horses doing the same 
work. During the summer of 1907 
the mature 1600-pound horses at the 
Iowa experiment station ate 15 to 
17 pounds of grain and 15 pounds of 
hay daily while doing heavy work, 
and lost an average of 37.5 pounds 
each in 100 days. ‘The three and 
four-year-olds of the same size, do- 
ing similar work, ate 18 to 20 pounds 
of grain and 15 pounds of hay, and 
gained nine pounds in the same time. 
Light horses, worked as hard, would 
eat nearly as much, lose more in 
weight, and would have accomplished 
less work in the season, for they. 
could not have handled such heavy 
machinery. 

See, i ideeersnpaliatingss 

Be Your Own Roofer—How to 
measure a roof; how to make valleys 
and gutters; how to lay roofing 
around chimneys, or over old shingle 
roofs, or up against the side of a 
wuilding with a fire wall, or how to ap- 
ply to the sides or interior of build- 
ings, and a great many other prac- 
tical points are fully explained in 
Heppes, very interesting roofers’ book, 
which they will be pleased to send 
free to every subscriber of American 
Agriculturist. The roofing ktowl- 
edge you will get out of this book is 
valuable; you can’t get it anywhere 
else. This book also explains the 
process of making Heppes No-Tar 
roofing, the grandest «substitute for 
shingles ever known, because it gives 
ten times the protection against time, 
water, sparks, heat and cold, at a 
mere fraction of the cost of shingles. 
You should write for Heppes roofers’ 
book today, and with this book they 
will send you free samples of Heppes 
No-Tar roofing, and ten tests to tell 
the quality of any roofing. Heppes 
No-Tar roofing is backed by a defi- 
nite guarantee for years of wear ond 
the American Agriculturist has never 
had any complaint from any user, 
although a great many of the sub- 
scribers of American Agriculturist 
have purchased this roofing. Look up 
their adv on the back cover of this 
issue, and write them today for this 
interesting free book and free sam- 
ples. Address as follows: Heppes 
company, $29 S 45th Ave, Chicago, 
Til, and mention the American Agri- 
culturist. 
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ADRIAN GEEAZ, ENOX COUNTY, TENN 





If the bee colonies are wintered in 
a cellar or other inside repository, 
the first thing to consider in spring 
is when to take them out. The longer 
they stay In the cellar, the worse it 
is for them. More of them die daily 
as the confinement advances, liability 
to contract dysentery increases, and 
ether complications, including the 
risk of starvation, may ensue. On the 
ether hand, if put out too soon, freez- 
ing weather may reappear and do se- 
rious damage. 

WHEN TO RBEMOVE FROM CELLAR 

The proper time to let them out is 
when one sees the red maples fairly 
blossoming. If they are taken out ear- 
lier they must be protected with extra 
casings. These may be any kind of 
boxes larger than the hives; especial- 
dy must they be higher. They are 
put on ever the hives, and the covers 
must be rainproof, and entrances cor- 
responding to those of the hives pro- 
vided. Packing must be placed all 
around and on the hive to fill the 
space between the hive and the cas- 
ing, at least, at the top. The sides 
are not so important. As to the ma- 
terial for packing, I prefer rags and 
eld clothes. Chaff, leaves, etc, are 
too mussy and disagreeable. There 
weuld be no- harm done if the casing 
were large enough to cover the hive 
with one super on. At the beginning 
ef the honey flow the weather is yet 
eool, and a protection to the supers is 
eften necessary. y 

FEEDING IN EARLY SPRING 


The next question is feeding. With 
modern hives it is easy to raise the 
covers and see if there is honey 
enough yet, just by locking down be- 
tween the combs. Still, it is better to 
avoid opening the hives. [If light, 
give feed, and be sure to feed 
enough. Better too much .than too 
little. If the weather is warm 
enough feed cold syrup, sugar and 
water, half and half. The sugar must 
be completely dissolved. Put the feed 
in a cup, tumbler or jar, tie one or 
two thicknesses of cotton cloth on it | 
and invert, placing it on the frames | 
over the bees. Put an empty super 
on the hive, pack well all around 
with rags, replacing the cover and 
outer casing. If you have box hives 
bore a hole in the cover, invert the 
feeder over the hole, and put a box 
and packing over all. 

It may happen that the weather is 
too cold to feed in this way, and that 
the bees must be fed or starve If 
such is the case, prepare the feed as 
described, but boil it and feed at once 
as hot as possible. The heat gener- 
ated will wake up the bees and in- 
duce them to take the feed. As the 
heat slowly diminishes, the bees after 
having eaten gradually form the clus- 
ter again and everything is all right, 
at least, forsesome time. 

The food should be given at night, 
otherwise a number of the bees in 
their excitement will fly out and be 
lost. Feeding may have to be done 
later than some people imagine. 

LOOK OUT FOR QUEENLESS COLONIES 

The third spring problem is to as- 
certain whether the colonies have 
good queens or not. Better wait till 
the weather is quite warm and the 
bees are flying freely, as exposure to 
cold does not improve bees. If there 
is a queen, brood will usually be 
found in the middle combs. If none 
is found, a thorough inspection is 
hecessary. If there is no queen the 
eolonies should be united to the near- 
est one at once. Better that than try 
te build it up even if it is strong in 
2ees- 
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Modern Methods with Sweet Potatoes 


JOHN J. BOSA, KENT COUNTY, DEL 





Sweet potatoes are a profitable crop 
wherever soil and climatic condi- 
tiems are favorable. The soil should 
be light and open and climate warm. 
The potatoes can be grown on heavy 
land, Dut at the expense of quality. 
The iand should not be plowed deep, 
and if the crop follows cowpeas, buck- 
wheat, or some such crop, should not 
be plowed at all, but carefully pre- 
pared with the double-action, cutaway 
harrow, which makes an ideal prepa- 
ration, with 3 inches of loose soil 
on top and solid underneath. 

The rine Bigs in growing this 
erop have Kept pace with improve- 
ments in all other lines. The practice 
formerly was to plow the ground, 
harrow it, run furrows, fill with ma- 
nure, then throw two furrows on this, 
forming a ridge on which to set the 
plants; then hoe the crop at  leasi 
three times, keeping vines loose until 
cultivation is finished and crop liaid 
by. 

When the vines begin to run one 
should be ‘sure to cultivate the same 
row in the same direction every time, 
or he wih becgme entangled in the 
vines. Any blacksmith can make 
lifters for the riding harrow, which 
will turn the vines out of the way of 
harrow. Those who depend on hired 
help should let them practice on some 
other crop, like corn, or white pota- 
toes, for if there is any work on the 
farm that calls for skilled labor this 
is it. 

The variety best suited to each lo- 
cality can only be determined by test- 
ing. In Delaware I think there are 
more Big Stems grown than all other 
varieties combined. This variety will 
certainly yield more to the acre than 
any variety with which I have had 
experience. With the system of cul- 
tivation indicated ¢. crop of sweets 
can be grown for less than half the 
amount that was formerly required, 
and 1000 pounds of commercial fer- 
tilizer to. the acre can be used at less 
cost than manure can be hauled one 


mile, composted, rehauled, put in 
furrow and covered. 
The fertilizer we have used for 


years, with uniformly good results, 
1000 pounds to the acre, broadcast, is 
composed of 800 pounds South Caro- 
lina rock, 800 of fine, dry fish scrap, 
er 800 pounds tankage and 400 pounds 
muriate or sulphate of potash. As 
these materials usually “analyze this 
will give a fertilizer with about the 
following analysis: Amonia 3%, phos- 
phoric acid 6% and potash 10%, cost- 
ing us here this year $23.90 a ton. At 
the time of planting we use one quart 


ef nitrate of soda to the barrel of 
water, with which the planinig ma- 
chine waters the plants. These fig- 


ures_are for material and mixing done 
on farm. On land not of average 
quality 500 pounds should be used in 
the row. A first-class tool for this 
purpose is a white potato planter 
The growing of the plants is a mat- 
ter of very great importance and re- 
quires the closest attention. There are 
three different modes in general use: 
The manure bed, the hollow bed, as it 
is termed, for fire heat; and the solid 
bed for same heat. I have used all 
three, and now use the solid bed 
tirely. The hollow bed is very good, 
but much too expensive, as the heat 
and moisture will rot all the wood- 
work every few years. Anyone grow- 
ing sweets should have bed capacity 
enough so he can set all he intends 
to at one pulling. Unless one is mak- 


ing an effort to grow an early crop 
plants in this latitude should not be 
planted much before June 1, nor any- 


where else until ground fs thoroughly 
warm. ***- 

All who grow sweets will find it to 
their advantage to use slip seed, as 
it gives much stronger plants, -with 
less likelihood of diseases of al! kinds. 
The manner of growing slips is as 
follows: When the vines have reached 
2 or 4 feet in length cut them up in 
lengths of 1 foot and plant same as 
othHer plants, and if this can be done 
by July 10 in ordinary seasons 25% 
of crop will be larger than desirable 
for seed. If the proper course is 
taken in growing and marketing 
there is no reason why sweets should 
not net the careful grower 100 bushels 
an acre. 


2 





I am a great admirer of American | 


Agriculturist.—[Charles D. 
Gates County, N Y. 
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Any Day Now Your Barn May Be 
Struck By Lightning and Burned 
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Then too, all our 


Rods 


Can You Afford te Lose It? 


four house too is dangerous if it is not rodded with a property 

constructed and properly erected Lightning Kod. Whenever you 

build a house or a barn you are inviting a stroke of Lightning if you do not rod it. 

stores up in the building and nothing but a Lightning Rod can prevent it. 

the Dodd System protect poe house or barn by keeping them in a normal condition, kee 
t 


The 


electricity, and thus prevent the conditions becoming such that a stroke of 


is ble. 

Dodd was the first. man so far as we know to apply this theory to the Lightning Rod, and 

it is only after years of experimenting and trying that we have a perfect Lightning Rod. 
We have been putting up these rods for ten years and have proved them to be good, and when you 

buy of us you take nochance. Of course there are imitations, for any good articte is imitated, 

but you can easily get the original and only D & S Rod by writing direct to us or by asking the agent to 

his agents’ certificate signed by us. 

mark—D &S. This trade mark is put on to protect you from what may be a worthless imitation, 

There are four ways to tell the genuine and only Dodd & Struthers Rod— 

agents’ certificate signed by us. 

3 trade mark burned on end of spool. 

3d. Letters D & 8 cast on copper couplers at bottom of tube. 


are branded with our registered 


If you want out Rods, and we believe you do, we want you to get them for you cannot afford to ex- 
periment on an untried rod or buy an imitation.* 
If you haven’t received our booklet, ‘‘The Laws and Nature of Lightning and How to Control It,”? 
written by Prof. Dodd, ask us for it. It’s FREE, and you'll learn more about Lightning by reading 


this book than you have any idea of. A 


DODD & STRUTHERS, Des Moines, lowa 
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Certain newspapers* have. errone- 
ously declared that the Nev York 
state law covering the sale of oleo is 
unconstitutional. The ground for 
such an announcement is a_e case 
brought against. Archibald McAuley, 
not by the state department of agri- 
culture, but by persons not authorized 
to bring action, the objects apparent- 
ly being to get newspaper notoriety 
and to confuse the public as to the 
validity of the law. In reviewing the 
evidence Judge Ingraham remarked 
that there was no statement by the 
purchaser to the effect that the oleo 
purchased was an imitation of butter, 
but that the stuff was sold for oleo, 
snd was mot colored to resemble but- 
ter.” The law does not prohibit the 
sale of oleo when truly named; it cov- 
ers only semblance and imitation of 
butter. It is in full forte and actions 
for violation can properly be brought 
through the state department of agri- 
culture. 





Altogether too”many changes take 
place at the experiment — stations 
among those engaged in agricultural 
research. This is due partly to lack 
of appreciation among officials back 
of the institution, and partly to lack 
of financial support by the state. The 
experiment station record says that 
last year a total of 168 men left their 
work at the various state stations, of 
whom, nearly half were heads of de- 
partments or of divisions. In more 
than one instance almost an entire 
station staff.was wiped out: The ef- 
fect of this is bad; important-work is 
interrupted, plans carefully made are 
abandoned, and the-station loses: val- 
uable time in getting new men into 
he harness and in best working trim. 


_of the state by helping the 


‘Some of this waste could be checked 


by a more liberal attitude on the part 
of the institution authorities, and a 
wider vision of requirements and pol- 
icies. Good men should be retained 
and advanced as opportunity war- 
rants. The most serious loss is prob- 
ably to the farmers of the state, be- 
cause of the work that must be al- 
tered, if not -wholly abandoned. No 
man can take up another’s work and 
immediately push it to an effective 
issue. Happy is that experiment sta- 
tion which can retain its conscientious, 
faithful workers in their important 
fields of research. 


The New York Beet Sugar Industry 





Whether the beet sugar industry of 
the Empire state will endure or give 
way to western competition is a prob- 
lem that is now being worked out. A 
careful perusal of the article appear- 
ing in this issue of American Agricul- 
turist throws a clear light on. condi- 
tions now existing. No one doubts 
for a moment that perplexing issues, 
displeasing to both growers and the 
company, have to be met. But these 
are by no means insurmountable. Dif- 
ferences are rife in other states, and 
why should they create surprise when 
they arise here? In parts of Iowa the 
poor returns from beets last season 
have all but discouraged growers, yet 
latest reports say they are going into 
the business again this season with 
renewed vigor and an abundance of 
hope. In Colorado there is consider- 
able dissatisfaction over the _ prices 
that the “trust” factories are paying 
growers for  bects, and recently 
Manzanola growers have completed 
arrangements for building an inde- 
pendent factory in the hope of getting 
better returns. 

Of the three beet sugar factories 
that have operated in New York dur- 
ing the past decade only one now re- 
mains. The Binghamton and Rome 
plants, being unable to withstand the 
alluring inducements held forth by 
ambitious western states, have pulled 
up stakes and are now operating suc- 
cessfully in the country beyond the 
zreat Father of Waters. In normal 
seasons the Lyons sugar plant means 
much ‘in helping increase profits of 
western Jew York farmers, and it 
is to be hoped that the factory will 
continue to do well here in the east. 
As to occasional differences that arise, 
the suggestion made by American Ag- 
riculturist offers an admirable tribu- 
nal for ' adjustment... Certainly . it 
would appéar that there is a great 
need for the formation of a New Yerk 
state sugar beet growers’ association, 
this to help farmers in every possible 
way, securing them the highest prices, 
and at the same time using its influ- 
ence to encourage the sugar, industry 
established 
factory get out full acreages. Who 
knows but such ané_e association of 
farmers could not encourage the erec- 
tion of another beet sugar factory in 
western New York, if this prove feas- 
ible. Here is a splendid chance for 
farmers in such counties as Wayne, 
Monroe, Ontario or Yates. to get busy. 

Arbor day of course ought to be ob- 
served by schools and households 
everywhere in our broad land: Tree 
planting appeals to the imagination of 
childhood. No study is so much en- 
joyed by children as nature study. 
Children like to Know about the kinds 
of trees, their uses, and how to iden- 
tify them. They are interested- at 
once in the idea pf creating homes 
for the birds and other wild. crea- 
tures through tree planting. They. are 
interested in planting trees that they 





may call their own and look for- 
ward to maturity and fruition which 
will in years: to come, reward the 
childhood planting. The subjec 
should be.- a -live.cone -at all ~sea 
sons. Children enjoy such _ lessons 
heartily, if presented in the righ 


EDITORIAL 


© 


way. If young people are to be 
kept upon the farms, appeals must 
be early made to them upon such oc- 
easions as Arbor day. Interest the 
children in. tree planting, that the 
farm home and the village lot may 
be more beautiful. The highways and 
pastures need shade. Tell the young 
people about the crying need for for- 
est preservation, about the science of 
utilizing waste places with crops of 
trees, the public benefit in conserving 
moisture, the economy and esthetic 
value of holding the soil upon steep 
hillsides with forest growth. It 
counts, ; 

City newspapers and gharitable or- 
ganizations have a good deal to say 
just now about the problem of the un- 
employed. But the farmer’s problem, 
as usual at this’season, is to get help. 
The most serious trouble of all is that 
most of the unemployed in_ cities 
would not take a job on a farm if 
they could get it; or if they did, would 
prove incapable of doing much work 
or good work. Of course, there is 
some good material among the un- 
employed in cities, and such men and 
women can get good places on farms 
and in farm homes if they will apply 
for them. The cheapest and most ef- 
fective way to secure situations in the 
country is to put a little advertisement 
in the Help Bureau of American Ag- 
riculturist, costing 5 cents a word per 
week. 





Is this your money? We are hold- 
ing a number of small sums of money 
sent us by our subscribers in payment 
for Farmers’ Exchange, Real Estate 
Market and HejJp Bureau advs, which 
advs we have-been unable to publish 
because they were signed with rural 
delivery box numbers only, and did 
not give the advertiser's name. Mail 
carriers are not allowed by the post- 
office department to deliver mail ad- 
dressed to rural delivery box numbers, 
when no name is given in -the ad- 
dress, so we cannot publish these 
advs, for the advertiser conuldn’t get 
any of the replies addressed to them. 
Where the advertiser has given us 
his name in his letter, we have writ- 
ten him; but if any of our subscrib- 
ers have sent in advs during the past 
few weeks, which have not been pub- 
lished, we would urge them.to write 
us, telling us to sign their own or a 
fictitious name, care of General De- 
livery, to their advs. You can get mail 
addressed to this name, care of Gen- 
eral Delivery, merely by asking your 
postmaster for it; or, if you have a 
postoffice box you can sign your name 
with that, for such mail is put into 
the postoffice box and can be obtained 
by the renter of the box. 

To take advantage of the guarantee 
printed in. the first column of this 
page it is important that you mention 
that the advertisement was seen in 
the columns of this journal. Without 
such undisputed proof that you were 
mislead through our celumns we can- 
not afford to back up the statements 
of the advertiser. Read the guaran- 
tee carefully. 








The lack of interest taken by many 
farmers in growing field roots for 
stock purposes is a very great want. 
It is, meanwhile, in a sense to be de- 
plored. The live stock of this coun- 
try, good as it is, will never come up 
to the high average of which it is capa- 
ble until more roots are grown and 
fed. The exhibit of field roots at the 
Minnesota fair was. not nearly what 
it ought to have been or what it 
would have been if roots for stock 
purposes were taken at their true 
worth. One way to awaken a more 
profound: interest .in the growing of 
field -roots > would-be» to offer. better 
prizes for them at the leading fairs. 
While the county exhibits at the Min- 
nesota state fair were good as a 
whole, the roots for stock were away 








below par, and this in a state mag-« 
nificently adapted to the growing of 
roots, 


Winter Wheat Starts Off Well 


[From Page 447.] 
harvested in 1908 has entered upon 
its period of spring déevelopment 
under favorable conditiqns, and with 
growth and stamina better than usual. 
It is hardly necessary, however, to 
express the caution that a few 
inches of wheat blades in April 
are very far removed from wheat 
yield at ‘the ~ thresher. Practi« 
cally all of the dangers incident to 
the growth of the crep are yet to be 
met. Hence all that can be said at 
this time is that the plant begins its 
period of development with more 
than usual strength and vigor with 
which to resist any unfavorable 
weather or insect developments laten 
in its crop history. 


case 


Alfalfa Growing in New York 


“At the recent institute held in Lud<« 
lowville, one of the leading topics was 
the growing of alfalfa in New York 
state. Prof J. L. Stome of Cornell 
university brought out many impor- 
tant points. We quote the following: 

“We should so systematize our crop 
growing as to produce more protein 
on the farm and alfalfa as one of the 
best means of supplying this deficien-« 
cy. The United. States census report 
shows that alfalfa compared with 
other forage crops averages a yield of 
5.2 tons, which carried 2673 pounds of 
digestible nutrients and 609 pounds of 
digestible protein to the acre. The 
average yield of red clover was 1.3 tons 
with 1214 pounds of digestible nutri« 
ents and 177 pounds of digestible pro« 
tein. The average yield per acre of 
cultivated grasses was 1.1 tons,’ hav« 
ing 1091 pounds*of digestible nutri< 
ents and 62 pounds of digestible pro<« 
tein. These figures should emphasize 
the desirability of growing this crop 
when possible. 

Alfalfa delights in a deep, rich, mel< 
low gravelly loam with porous subsoil, 
but it has been grown successfully on 
other soils when conditions were made 
right. Thorough drainage renders 
many areas available to the crop. 
which otherwise would not grow it. 
Many soils are acid and this should be 
corrected by the use of about 2000. 
pounds of lime to the acre. Alfalfa 
will not thrive on a sour soil. 

It is generally understood that the 
finer the seed, the smaller the earth 
particles should be, hence the neces 
sity for thorough: cultivation, in pre- 
paring the Jand for alfalfa. After suf- 
ficient eultivation to destroy all weed 
seeds, sow 29 to 30 pounds of good seed 
to the acre. Some experiments have 
proved that .clipping is detrimental to 
the crop, except in cases of. blight, 
when clipping should -be quite close. 
Inoculation of the soil is usually nec-, 
essary for a successful crop. Gener« 
ally speaking, fall plowing is advised 
for spring seeding and spring plowing 
for fall seeding. Cut when 10% of 
the blossoms show. On a sticky soil 
treated in this way at thé Cornel! uni-| 
versity farm, a yield of five tons ta 
the acre was secured at two cuttings. 

oo + 

Corn Silage for Horses—Corn silage 
has been satisfactorily used in the 
Mooi River remount depot. in. Natal 
as feed for horses. The daily ration 
of horses running in paddocks cons | 
sisted of four pounds of chopped corn 
silage, two pounds of alfalfa or other 
forage, a few pounds of crushed corn 
and an ounce of salt. The horses 
liked the silage and many horses not 
doing well before showed improve- 
ment. The droppings were of a par~< 
ticularly healthy nature. The stabled 
horses also had a few pounds mixed 
with other food, even those working, 
at their midday.. feed, and did well 
on it. 
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Agricultural Bill Moves 


of congress has 
appropriation 





The. lower house 


passed the agricultural 

bill after nearly two weeks’ consid- 
eration. It carries a total of $14,500,- 
000, having been increased over $73,- 
00G@ from its form as originally 
reported. One item of increase was 
in the $163,000 appropriated for the 
bureau of soils over the opposition of 
Sec Wilson and all but -one member 
of the committee on agriculture. Dur- 
ing the final hearing on the bill it 
was made the subject of many at- 
tacks, and was amended in so many 
* particulars that, as a whole, .it does 


rot seem to meet the approval of any- 
one. It expected the senate will 
insist upon many changes before pass- 
ing it 

Speaker Cannon has introduced res- 
olutions in the house, asking the 
department. of commerce and labor 
and the department of justice to re- 
port to the house what information 
they have abeut the paper trust and 
is aNeged monopolistic rods. The 


is 


meth 
democrats in the house have begun a 
filibuster which they propose to keep 


up until the republicans censent to 
pass several important bills now pend- 
ing. that have been recommended by 


the president. The democrats rec- 
ognize the popular demand for the 
passage of the measures and think to 
make political-capital of them by se- 
curing credit for forcing their pass- 
age. The present conditions of the 
various appropriation bilts which 
must be passed in some form at this 
session make it probable that con- 
gress cannot adjourn before June 1. 


_ 


Moving for Tariff Revision 








The Indiana state republican con- 
vention passed resolutions. instructing 
the 30 state delegates to the national 
convention to work for vice-Pres 
Fairbanks, and nominated state of- 
ficers, including the following: For 
governor, James E. Watson of Rush- 
ville: for Weutentant-governor, Fre- 
mont C. Goodwin; secretary of. state, 
Fred A. Simms; auditor, John C. Bill- 
heimer;. treasurer, Oscar Hadley; at- 
torney-general, George W. Self; su- 
perinteéndent of public construction, 
Lawrence McTurnan. The platform 
includes a plank on tariff revision 
written by vice-Pres Fairbanks. It 
calls for an extra session of congress 
early in November next, immediately 
following the elections and advocates 
a’general revision of the tariff reduc- 
ing and repealing altogether the tariff 
on such commodities as ought not to 
be protected by tariff in the interest 
of the people. It is argued that re- 


vision should be in accordance with 
the principles of protection where 
protection is needed. 


The republican state convention in 
Illinois indorsed Speaker Cannon for 
president and declared itself in favor 
of tariff revision at a special session 
immediately after the inauguration of 
the next president March 4, 1909. The 
platform suggests investigation at 
once by the present congress to learn 
what tariff changes are needed. The 
Ohio platform suggested similar ac- 
tion. 


Populists Nominate 








The populist party in national con- 


vention at St. Louis has nominated 
Thomas E. Watson of Georgia for 
president, and Samuel Williams of 


Indiana for vice-president. A bitter 
iight developed in the convention over 
the attempt to control the conven- 
tion for Bryan. The Nebraska and 
Minnesota Gelegations bolted because 
they could not bring about a post- 
Ponement until after nominations had 
been made by the democratic national 
ronvention, so that the populists 
might nominate Bryan should he be 
defeated at the democratic conven- 


tion 


THE NEWS 
Campbell-Bannermann Resigns 


On account of serious and protract- 
ed ill health, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bennarman, prime minister of Great 
Britain, has resigned. Herbert H. 
Asquith, chancellor of the exchequer, 
who has been acting premier for 
some time, has been appointed to 
succeed Sir Henry. Sir Henry has 
represented Stirling in the house of 
commons without interruption since 
1868, when he was 32. He became 
prime minister in. December, 1905, the 
liberals and allied forces succeeding 
the conservative administration of 
Premier Baifour. Since Sir Henry 
was taken ill last fall, his party has 
suffered many reverses and it is an- 
ticipated that within a year the con- 
servatives will return to power again, 
if not for a brief period. 


Bryan Controls Situation 








The latest developments in demo- 
cratic politics indicate the practical 
certainty that Bryan will be nomi- 
nated at the Denver convention. 


Whatever might have happened had 
Gov Johnson allowed his name to be 
put forward earlier, it is now evident 
that no candidacy can disturb the 
Bryan movement now. Democrats in 
New York and a few other states are 
disposed to make trouble for Bryan 
if possible, but they are already be- 
ginning to realize the futility of their 
efforts. 

Supporters of Judge George Gray of 
Deleware for the democratic nomina- 
tion far president, have established 
headquarters at Washington, and 
from now on will conduct an active 
campaign in his behalf. Meantime a 
large amount of literature is being 
sent forth from the Johnson head- 
quarters at Chicago. 


Castro Defiant 





The demands of our government 
made upon Pres Castro of Venezuela, 
with reference to the unjust treat- 
ment of Americans in that country 


looking toward arbitration, have been , 


turned down in a very discourteous 
manner. Unless Castro changes front 
very soon, it is probable that our con- 
gress will pass a measure barring out 


some of the most important prod- 
ucts of Venezuela, which now find 
their chief market in the United 
States. It is thought-that a little dis- 


eipline of this sort -will eventually 
bring Castro to ‘terms. There is no 
thought of war against Venezuela. 


Bomb for Gen Wells 





Someone gained access to the home 
of Gen Bulkley Wells, general man- 
ager of the Smuggler union mining 
company, near Telluride, Col, and ex- 
ploded a dynamite bomb under his 
head. He was huried against the 
ceiling and fell in a mass of debris, 
but escapéd with a few scratches and 
bruises and with impaired hearing. 
Gen Wells assisted in the capture of 
officials and alleged. agents of the 
western fedération of miners charged 
with various crimes, including Hay- 
wood, Pettibone and Steve Adams. 
Gen Wells was active in suppressing 
the union miners during the big 
strike in Colorado a few years ago. 


Unpledged Delegate Movement 


There is a strong movement 
throughout New England in behalf of 
unpledged delegates to the republican 
national convention. Apparently, both 
Hughes and Taft will have a follow- 
ing of New England delegates,. while 
a substantial number will be un- 
pledged and in a position to take such 
action at Chicago as shall seem for 
the best interest of the party when 
the convention assembles. Taft’s man- 
agers already ciaim that he is sure to 
be nominated on the first ballot, bas- 
ing their prediction on the number of 
delegates already -elected and on the 
assurances of politicians in the states 
and districts where delegates have not 
yet been ¢ehosen. There are a large 
number of contesting delegations in 
States where rival factions of the re- 

















IN REVIEW 


publican party have held two conven- 
tions, 
Preparations are being made _for 
the conference of state and territorial 
governors to discuss the protection of 
natural resources at the White House 
May 13. Pres Roosevelt has selected 
five special guests, who will also be 
present: Grover Cleveland, William J 
Bryan, James J. Hill, Andrew Carne- 
gie and John Mitchell. Since retir- 
ing from the leadership of the miners’ 


~ 
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. 


unions, Mitchell has been offered a 
place on the Panama canal commis- | 
sion by the president He has also | 


been considering the publication 


coal miners’ paper. 


Because of continued ill health from 
rheumatism, Rear-Admiral Evans has 
temporarily left the battleship fleet 
and gone to San Luis Obispo to re- 
ceive treatment at the mineral hot 
springs. He hopes to return to com- 
mand the ficet before it goes to San 
Francisco from Magdalena Bay, 
where it is now engaged in target 
practice and maneuvering. Rear-Ad- 
miral Charles W. Thomas is tempo- 
rarily in command 


The charges’ preferred against 
Chancellor Day of Syracuse univer- 
sity,‘ for the purpose of securing his 
dismissal from the Methodist confer- 
ence to which he belongs were dis- 
missed without discussion. Rev Mr 
Cooke of Brandon, Vt, filed the 
charges, basing them on the harsh 
things Chancellor Day has said about 
Pres Roosevelt. 

Gov Fort of New Jersey is among 
those being considered by the repub- 
licans for the vice-presidential nomi- 


nation. He says that he would rather 
remain governor of New Jersey, but 
is willing to aceept the . vice-presi- 
dency if it is offered him. 


Andrew Carnegie has added $5,000,- 
000 to the funds for pensioning col- 
lege professors. This is to make it pos- 
sible to include eligible professors of 
state universities. 


The “Massachusetts supreme court 
has handed down a decision that sym- 














pathetic strikes for the purpose of 
preventing an employer from con- 
ducting an open shop are illegal. 
THEY GROW 
Good Humor and Cheerfulness from Righ3 
Food. 

Cheerfulness is like sunlight. It dis- 
pels the clouds from the mind as sun- 
light chases away the shadows of 


night. 

The good humored man can pick up 
and carry off a load that the man with 
a grouch wouldn’t attempt to lift. 

Anything that interferes with good 
health is apt to keep cheerfulness 
and good humor in the background. 
A Washington lady found that letting 
coffee alone made things bright for 
her. She writes: 

“Four years ago I was practically 
given up by my doctor and was not 
expected to live long. My nervous 
system was in a bad condition. 

“But I was young and did not want 
to die so I began to look about for the 
cause of my chronic trouble. I used 


to have nervous. spells which would | 


exhaust me and after each spell it 
would take me days before I could sit 
up in a chair. 

“I became convinced my trouble 
was, caused by coffee. I decided to 
stop it and bought some Postum. 

“The first cup, which I made ac- 
cording to directions, had a soothing 
effect on my nerves and I liked the 
taste. For a time I nearly lived on 
Postum and ate little food besides. | I 
am today a healthy woman. 

“My family and relatives came if 
I am the same person I was four years 
ago, when I ¢ould do no work on ac- 
count of nervousness. Now I am do- 
ing my own housework, take care of 
two babies—one twenty, 
months old. 
hardly get time*to write a letter, yet 
I do it all with the cheerfulness and 
good humor that comes from enjoying 
good health. 


the other two | 
I am so busy that I) 


of a! 





“I tell my friends it is to Postum I | 


owe my life today.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battic 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Rea- 
gon.”” 


this Journal ¢ wery 





















ERE’S the answer: Build a 
telephone line—you and nine 
or ten of your neighbors—so 
that you can keep in Saily touch 
with your markets. 
The telephone is more of a neces- 
sity on the farm than it is in the 
city. You can buy a 


Stromberg-Carlison 


Telephone 


equipment at reasonable costs and 
by following our easy and simple 
directions can build the line your- 
selves. 

A telephone on the farm keeps 
you in touch with the markets and 
enables you to get medical or other 
assistance quickly when needed. to 
say nothing of its socia] features. 

et us send you our book, How 
the Telephone Helps the Farmer, * 
8th edition and other booklets. 
They are free. 


Stromberg - Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., 


Rochester, N.Y. 





Chicage, ill, 
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AMONG THE FARMERS 
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your own home paper. 
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New York Edition of American Agriculturist 


HE Empire state is true to its name, and reserves this special edi- 
tion which we plan and print for New York alone. 
cordially invited to co-operate with American Agriculturist in 

keeping at the forefront farm developments and farm interests. Fully 

utilize the information contained in these pages. 
comes relating to farm practice, or a knotty legal point, or the handling 
of sick animals, write us in your own words, and the “old reliable” 
will.do what it can to fully answer your question without expense to 
Write direct to our editorial rooms, 439 Lafayette street, New 
York City, and remember that American Agriculturist is in every way 


Readers are 


If a special question 














Sugar Beet Industry in New York 


{From Page 445.] 
per ton, most of it being shipped to 
other sections of the country. 
WHAT SOME GROWERS SAY 

“T have raised sugar beets for many 
years,” said J. C. Bennings of Pil- 
grims’ Port, Wayne county, “and be- 
lieve them to be a money crop. I 
use commercial fertilizer and ‘horse 
manure. Last year my beets averaged 
12 tons per acre. The labor on five 
acres cost me a total of $52, and my 
profits were good. I believe in 
thorough cultivation. I run my weed- 
er over the beets three times and 
then keep the cultivator busy. Never 
permit the soil to form a crust. I 
plow under sod in the fall and then 
fallow the next season with beets. I 
do not grow the crop twice in succes- 
sion on the same land.” 

“Sugar beets are the best crop I 
ever tackled,” said H. G. Lincoln to 
an American Agriculturist represen- 
tative when the latter visited him at 
Newark. “For ten years I have fol- 
lowed this crop, shipping beets to 
Binghamton before the Lyons factory 
opened for’business. My land is clay 
subsoil, part upland, and I have grown 
beets on it for four years in succes- 


sion with no appreciable shrinkage in 
the yield» However, not every kind 
of soil can stand cropping like this.” 

“I have quit beets for the nursery 
business, but formerly raised 30 acres 
beets for the local factory,” said Harry 
Stewart of Newark. “I have rented 
land at $10 per acre, hired all helg, 
struck a bad season, yet despite all 
this, nearly came out whole on the 
crop. On favored soils, beets are a 
paying proposition for farmers.” 

Among the leading sugar beet grow- 
ers at Lyons is J. A. Curtis, who in 
some seasons raises as many as 25 
acres. Last year he grew. five acres. 
Asked what he thought of this busi- 
ness, he replied: “I stick to beets, 
season by season, and find them a 
paying crop. I raised beets for the 
factory at Rome before the Lyons 
plant was built. My land was cropped 
to onions for many years and is well 
suited to beets. I rotate with corn, 
oats, potatoes, peppermint, etc, and 
my experience is that beets fit the 
soil splendidly for succeeding crops. 
After beets I have raised some of the 
finest peppermint one could wish for, 
getting 45 pounds oil to the acre. The 
beet sugar company has always treat- 
ed me on the square.” 

A Lyons hardware merchant and 
farmer, C. G. Zimmerlin, grows ten 
acres or more of beets per year. “I 


skipped beets last season,” said he, 
as I wanted to leave my land i mead- 
ow. Followed consistently, beets pay 
as well as potatoes and other staples. 
They leave the land in excellent shape, 
clean and free of weeds. I aim never 
to raise beets on the same tract for 
more than two years in succession. 
Except for the first year of its ex- 
istence, the Lyons company has dealt 
most satisfactorily with farmers. At 
the outset, it was not well equipped 
to handle all the beets re@eived, hence 
made some enemies among local 
growers.” 

“It takes an average yield of seven 
tons per acre or more to make. beets 
pay. - At this rate the crop is as prof- 
itable as other staples,” remarked H. 
G. Hotchkiss of Lyons. “I have raised 
beets for many seasons, but lost heav- 
ily last year, owing to the abnormally 
unfavorable climatic conditions. I 
raised only four acres in 1907, and had 
much difficulty in harvesting the beets, 
as the field was frightfully muddy. My 
dockage ran as high as 50%. Don’t 
grow beets twice in succession on the 
same land, but they are a fine thing 
for the soil if rotated every three or 
four years. I find that my mint works 
easier after beets, requiring less’ labor 
and giving me two to three pounds 
more oil to the acre than other land.” 

Charles Perkins, the Newark 
nurseryman who operates a big farm 
in the Clyde river valley, is a pioneer 
beet grower, although of late he has 
confined his*efforts more to other spe- 
cialties. “I formerly raised 50 acres 
of beets for the Lyons factory,” said 
he, “and have obtained as much as 22 
tons to the acre. The company al- 
ways acted in good faith with me. I 
kept scales on my farm and checked 
the factory weights. In no instance 
did I ever find crooked work being 
done.” 

For\many years William Weeks, a 
Wayne county farmer, has pinned his 
faith to sugar beets, and says he fa- 
vors the crop. “The farmer should 
bear in mind, however,” he stated, 
“that beets require good land. Don’t 
get the impression that any old piece 
of ground will give good yields of 


beets. Nice upland is preferable, 
Beets put the soil in the best possible 
condition for following crops. I have 
raised some splendid corn after beets. 
Of course, beets can’t make money 
every year, but if followed season by 
season they eventually pay the farmer 
well. I grew beets for the old factory 
at Rome and have no complaint to 
make at the way I have been treated 
by any plant that I ever shipped to.” 
BEET SUGAR PRODUCTION IN 1907 
State Factories Acres ** Beets, 
long tons 
~136.339 1,480,726 
620,099 
426,808 


Colorado ...16 
Michigan ...16 
California .. 8 
WeaR: sicecs 
Idaho ...... 4 
Wisconsin .. 4 
*** Others ..11 297,861 
Total US * 64 3,443,020 
*** This includes one factory operat- 
ed in each of the following states: New 
York, Illinois, Ohio, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Montana, Kansas, Oregon, Nebraska 
and Washington. Arizona has a fac- 
tory, but it was closed the past sea- 
son. “One factory inactive. ** The 
long ton consists of 2240 pounds. The 
above compiled by Willet and Gray. 


NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes 
$2.25@2.50 p bbl, yellow onions 2@' 
2.25, cabbage 4.50@6 p 100. 

At Syracuse, corn 80c p bu, oats 60c, 
bran $28 p ton, cottonseed meal 31, 
middlings 27@29, baled timothy hay 
14@18. Butter active and steady, 
emy tubs 30c p Ib, prints 3lc, dairy 
26@28c, f c cheese 16c. 

At Buffalo, butter active and firm, 
cmy tubs 30@8l1c p Ib, prints 32@33c, 
dairy 25@26c, f c cheese 14@16c. 
Fresh eggs l7c p doz. 

At Rochester, wheat $1 p bu, rye 
85c, corn T5c, oats 62c, middlings 28@ 
30 ton, bran 27, baled timothy hay 
16@18. Beets 40c p bu, cabbage 50c 

‘p doz, carrots 35c p bu, celery 25@ 
40c p doz, local lettuce 25c, potatoes 
« Tc p bu, onions 75@80c, turnips 40@ 
45c, pea beans 1.90@2, red kidneys 
1.75@2.. Cmy_ tub + Seaga 80@3lc p lb, 











SUGAR BEETS 


are the backbone of the most intensive agricultural coun- 


tries of Europe. 
now iti parts of it. 


They will be in this country. They are 
They ought to be in New York State. 


a ton at your station guaranteed 


@ We pay the freight. We furnish you hand labor at a stipulated price 
per acre.on 5 acres or over and advance you the money to pay this labor. 


@ We furnish our growers Sugar at wholesale prices, Lime for agricultural 
purposes at 85c per ton on board cars our factory, and our celebrated 
Molasses Beet Feed—there is no better or cheaper milk producer — at 
a lower price than any wholesaler can buy it. 


@ FREEDOM FROM SPECULATION AND A LARGE RETURN 


o those who will take care of their crops. 


We want no others. 


mentioning this paper, address 


LYONS BEET SUGAR REFINING COMPANY, Lyons. N Y 


For contracts and particulars, 





She ye eee owe 


= tee 








New York Farm Affairs 


Copenhagen, Lewis Co—Several 
cars have been filled at this station 
with potatoes. The highest price paid 
was p bu. In Feb milk at the 
factory here netted the patrons 
about $1.50 p,100 Ibs. Many of our 
dairymen are short of fodder and are 
feeding large amounts of mili feed. 


Trumansburg, Schuyler Co—Wheat 
is looking well. Orchardists believe 
fruit is not injured. Quite a num- 
ber of auction sales have been made, 
and farm labor is not plentiful. 
Prices about as last year, $17 to $22 
p month. 


Hornell, Steuben Co-—There were 
a number of auctions in this vicinity, 
and stuff is selling well. Horses are 
high and cattle are bringing a good 
price. Farm hands are scarce and 
getting from $25 to $35 p month. The 
potato market is very dull here, with 
the market at 70c. Rot has cut out 
nearly a third in this town. 


Leroy, Genesee Co—Reports indi- 
eate that there will be a good apple 
crop in this section. C. C. McDonald 
has been testing apple twigs from 
his orchard by growing them in 
water in the house This is his 
method of judging fruit prospects, 
ahd has proven satisfactory. He says 
fruit buds this year are in excellent 
condition and very numerous. 

Poultry Bulletin—The Cornell ex- 
per sta has issued a bulletin com- 


paring four methods of feeding early 


hatched pullets. This may be _ se- 
eured by writing the director at 
Ithaca. 

Poultry Students Elect—Recently 
the Cornell university poultry asso- 
ciation elected a new board of di- 
rectors in part, three other mem- 
bers to be elected next fall Three 
members of the old board were re- 
elected: J. H. Phillips of Thresa, 
formerly superintendent of the show; 
¥. E. Benedict of Elmira, formerly 
assistant secretary-treasurer, and L. 
F. Boyle of Murry, Utah. The three 
new members. elected are: Miss Vida 
R. French of Buffalo, Ray L. Wil- 
liams of New Milford, Pa. W. QO. 
Strong of Afton.—|[F. E. B 

Agri College Activities—The board 
of directors of the Cornell poultry 
association met recently and elect- 


ed from its members the following of- 


Yicers: Pres, L. F. Boyle of Murry, 
Utah: vice-pres, Miss Vida French of 
Buffalo; sec-treas, F. Eugene Bene- 


dict of Elmira; asst sec, W. O. Strong 
of Afton; supt of show, J. H. Phillips 
of Theresa. Plans are now being 
made and work started for the. pout- 
try show to be held next winter 


Springwater, Livingston Co—Prepa- 


rations: are. being made to start our 
creamery as soon as the sea- 
son opens. ‘Farm help is scarce and 
wages high, some farmers offer $25 
and upward per month and house, 
garden, cow kept, firewood, ete. 
Medway, Greene Co—Farmers gen- 
erally busy: hauling logs to mill and 


firewood and hauling 


preparing year’s 
to the rivers for 


hay and straw alotig 
spring shipments. There. are many 
‘changes of farms and tenants. There 

Highway Bill. Opposed—At a recent 
meeting of the town board of San- 
gerville the proposed new highway 
law was discussed. Many objectionable 
features were -brought to light and a 
Tesolution passed to the effect that 
the bill should not beceme a law. A 
copy-of the resolution was. sent to rep- 
resentatives and senators asking them 
to use all honorable means to defeat 
the bill. Some objections ate: Plac- 
ing of duties upon town officials who 
eannot be expected to execute them, 
Binee such action would entail needless 
expense to the town; the rendering of 


annual reports in November instead 
ef annual settlement day, thereby 


causing complications and the carry- 
‘ing of balances by supervisors. The 
present law was declared to be satis- 
factory; many of its privileges of 
home rule are enjoyed by town off- 
‘cials, but would be taken away and 
placed in the control of the commis- 
sion, county or district superintend- 
ent. Some of these are the rental or 
purehase of road machinery, building 
3-4 


or highWays and bridges of low cost. 
At present these local matters can be 
undertaken by the town which can 
then benefit by the expenditure of the 
money raised wholly within its limits. 
is some inquiry for sheep and priccs 
are well up, from $6 to $10 p head for 
good ones. Some inquiry for horses. 
Cows selling from to $40 at auc- 
tion. Potatoes scarce, selling for $3 
p bbl. 

Belfast, Allegany Co—Moving among 
farm tenants is in order. Wages for 
the coming season seem to be from 
$27 to $33 p month and board. The 
potato at # has dropped from 70c 
FA to about 65c. Cows bring about 

p head. 





New York Legislative News 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





The assembly has progressed the 
bill of Assemblyman Charles Smith of 
Otsego, appropriating $250,000 for 
premiums at the local agricultural 
fairs, in place of the 5% on the gross 
receipts of the race-tracks, which it 
is supposed would be reduced by the 
passage of the gambling bills. There 
is every disposition in the legislature 
and on the part of the governor to re- 
place any sums which the agricultural 
societies lose from the race tracks. 

The assembly committee on agricul- 
ture has introduced a bill, which 
Stands a good chance of passage, cre- 
ating a bureau for-the regulation of 
diseased animals. The superintendent 
of the bureau is to be an experienced 
veterinarian, appointed by the com- 
missioner of agriculture, and to re- 
ceive a salary of $3000 a year. The 
office of state appraiser of condemned 
animals would be abolished and provi- 
sion is made for employment of ap- 
praisers by the commissioner. The 
distinction between thoroughbred and 
grade animals is eliminated. The 
rate of compensation for slaughtered 
animals is increased and the provi- 
sion for appeal to the court of claims 
on the question of. appraisal is elimi- 
nated. 

The assembly has passed-the bili to 
create a state highway commission 
and revise the highway law general- 
ly. It is still far down the calendar 
in the senate, and there will be a 
hard fight over it. The general be- 
lief is, however, that it will reach the 
statute book without further amend- 
ment. Most of the opposition comes 
from the democrats. 


Busy Times for Fredonia 


At Fredonia grange, N Y, the new 
grange room was filled at the last 
meeting, and was greatly admired by 
all present. Worthy Master Harden- 
burg and Brothers Anderson and Bell 
of Portland grange were guests. Mrs 
B. I. Colvin, who presided, called on 
Brother McKinstry for an address to 
open the meeting. In substance Mr 
McKinstry congratulated the grange 
on its handsomely decorated and fur- 
nished home under new control, and 
then directed attention to the mas- 
ter’s desk, where a full length, large 
photograph of the late A. 8. Moss 
of Fredonia, one of the founders of 
the order, was displayed. This photo 
was presented in behalf of Mr Moss’ 
son, J. Carleton Moss of Buffalo, who 
wrote a letter of congratulation and 
presentation, referring to his father’s 
activity in the early history, not only 
of the national grange, but of Fre- 
donia, No 1. In part this letter reads 
as follows: 

“I have been asked to furnish a 
HNkeness for the county grange, but it 
does not seem to me that the Po- 
mona grange is a place for this. It 
seems to me that his home grange, 
Fredonia, No 1, is the place for the 
portrait of the father of the grange 
movement in western New York. In 
fact, Fredonia is entitled to, and is, 
I understand, credited with the honor 
of being the first subordinate grange 
in the world. This picture is taken 
from a daguerreotype more than 50 
years old. It is to me very lifelike, 
and if you have as much pleasure in 
receiving as it gives me to present it, 
IT shail be fully compensated.” 

State Deputy J. H. J.. Watkins of 
Frankfort in. Herkimer county was 
then introduced, and for an hour en- 
tertained the grange. He is a prac- 
tieal farmer, with abundance of good 
ideas, which he enforces tellingly by 
stories... . 








FARM AND MARKETS 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 
Monday, April 6, 1908. 

At New Work, the cattle market 
continued dull after Monday of last 
week, with steers selling on Wednes- 
day 5@10c lower; fair to choice cows 
10@15c lower; bulls and medium and 
common cows steady; closing prices 
firm to a shade higher. Calves 
showed a good deal of firmness on 
Wednesday, selling 25@50c higher; 
later the market ruled steady on light 
receipts, with everything sold. Milch 
cows of good quality held up steady 
with a fair demand. 

Today there were 19 cars cattle and 
4900 calves on sale. Steers firm and 
10@15c higher; fat bulls advanced 


fully 10c; other grades steady; cows 
10@15c higher. Veals in liberal sup- 
ply; prices 25@75e lower. Fair to 
prime Pa steers, 830 to 1317 tbs, $6 
@7.05 p 100 ibs; 3 head, 1343 Ibs, 7.25; 

5.60, cows 


bulls 3.85@5.25, extra bull 
2.255, veals 5@8.25: 
Sheep held firm until near the 


close 


of last week, when the feeling was 
easier. Today sheep in very limited 
supply and steady at $5@7 p 100 Ibs 
Prime handy lambs firm to a shade 
higher; heavy and coarse lots slow to 
10@15c lower; clipped lambs were 
also easier. Medium to chodice un- 
shorn lambs S8@S8.65; a car of veals, 
88 Ibs, fed at the O exper sta 8.75; 
culls 5.50@6: clipped lambs 6.90@ 
7.50; spring lambs 4.50@5 ea 


The hog market last week continued I 


to advance, and was 35@50c higher 
Wednesday than opening prices; mar- 
ket eased off later, closing 0c lower. 
Today there were 800 head .on sale. 
Market 10@1l5c lower. N Y and Pa 
hogs, 150 to 170 Ibs, $6.50@6.60; com- 
mon Va pigs 4.50. 
THE HORSE MARKET 
There was a good demand for most 


all kinds of horses last week and 
prices were firm for good stock. 
Drafts were selling more freely and 


at higher prices. Good sound, second- 
hand horses $150@250 ea; inferior of- 
ferings 50@125; chunks, 1100 to 1300 
Ibs, 175@275; choice heavy drafts 
300 @ 350. 

At Pittsburg, the phenomenal up- 
turn in cattle prices received some- 
thing of a setback early this week, the 
market dropping 10@15c on Monday. 
Monday’s receipts were 1 cars. 
Prime steers fetched $6.50@6.90 p 100 
lbs, fair to good beeves 6@6.40, fat 
heifers 4@5.75, cows 3.50@5.25, bulls 

4@5.80, according to guality, oxen 4@ 
5.25, veal calves 5@7.25, milch cows 
2@65 ea. 

Hogs are selling much better than 
they did in late March. Medium heavy 
swine brought $6.50 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
Yorkers 6.50@6.55, light Yorkers 6@ 
6.25, pigs 5.50@5.60. Sheep market a 
trile slow. Shorn lambs 6.50@7.25, 
wooled lambs 7@8.25, clipped weth- 
ers 6@6.50, wooled wethers 6.50@7, 
spring lambs 9@12, 

At Buffalo, market opened slow and 
10@ tie tower this week. Prime steers 
realized $6.50@6.85 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
gund 5.50@6.40, stockers and feeders 

3.50@5.35, fat cows 4.50@5.25, heifers 
5@6, bulls 4@5.25. veal calves 4.75@ 
8.25, mileh cows 20@50 ea. 

Hogs coming more freely and mar- 
ket ruled easy. Yorkers brought 
$6.40@6.55 p 100 Ibs, dairies 6. a8, 
6.50, stags 3.75@4.50. Lambs 5 





yearlings 7.50@7.75, wethers 7@7 
ewes 5.25@6.75. 
British Brewing Trade Is Worried 





Already in a highly unsatisfactory 
condition, the world’s hop market is 
rendered still more so by the agita- 
tion being waged in the U EK over 
the proposed brewers’ licensing bill 
The situation abroad is anything but 
reassuring. 

Domestic markets are still ruling 
dull. The situation in the Empire 
state is quiet, with shipments from 
producing sections running smal? fn 
volume. A correspondent writing 
from Amity, Ore, says. It looks like 
fully 25% of the yards will not be 
worked, and possibly 50% may go un- 
touched. A few olds and low-grade 
‘O07 hops changed hands recently in 
Oneida Co, N Y, at @4c p iby with 
some sales near Hi 
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Quality Apparatus and 
Equipment means efficient 
service, reliability, durabili- 
ty, low maintenance charges 
and insurance against the 
various sorts of annoyances 
and troubles experienced 
“ith poor lines. 


Western 
Electric Co. 


Apparatus and Equipment 


is the standard of quality. 
. % At thie season of the year when storms be. 
spoenent. it is capentelly ae. = 
egninet | htni eare of Lan 
every sant of your equipment. ” 
Booklet, “Rural Pom ag 
Bquipments,"’ 


WESTERE Ei ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Use P --y Nearest You 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by years’ use. It will please you. 
Only Paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors,—for all purposes. 








DELIVERED PREE, 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 
INGERSOLL tn ad ee ae 


a about +. 
Bae ae iechenes 


tyre 269 Plymouth $t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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cluded. Substitute for plasters 
Sample ~~ 
The Fay Manilla Roofing © Co., ey 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page 






























ABREAST OF THE TIMES 





Trinidad Lake Asphalt in street-pave- 
ments has withstood Rac cold, air, rain, 
snow, sun, acids, and_heavy_traffic for 
twenty-five years. 


(senasco 
Ready Roofing 


is made of Trinidad Lake Asphalt. No 
wonder -it,lasts longer than any other 
roofing : 

Ask any wide-awake dealer for Genasco. Refuse imitations and sub- 


stitutes. You want your roof weather-proof to stay. Write for Book 48 
and samples. 


‘THE BARBER ASPHALT PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest manufacturers of ready roofing in the world 


PHILADELPHIA 


New York San Francisco 





THIS BOOKis | 
not for Sale, 


AY TTT 
'BUT IT 1S EREE TO YoU FoR A 2-cent — HH ah iy 
STAMP TO COVER POSTAGE , Wh es i 


/ dy f 
: P L Aetneli It 
Its practical directions for erecting and repairing every RS ar") 


farm building are so valuable that it is protected by United Weill Ay 


States copyright and can only be secured from us. : 

Send your address at once. Incidentally it gives you informa- 
tion on th g question which anyone who believes in getting 
his money’s worth will be mighty glad to have. 

Locking the barn door is good as far as it goes, 
but there's danger to stock from quite another 
source. Guard against dangerous dampness and 
draughts. PARO READY ROOFING (sold under 
money-back guarantee) is absolutely tight in the 
hardest storm. ad 

5 only—yonu wi)] learn the others and a great dea 

se tee aoe as eA — the book—send for it—send NOW 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Est. 1817. ~ COept. 14) East Walpole, Mass. 


SEED GORN 


FIX YOUR ROOF 


—We will arantee to pus 

Se Per Square, M5 “Tid Seay, worn-cur 

rnety, tin, iron, steel, paper or f in perfect 

condition, and keep itin perfect condition for Se 
Tr equare per 


The Pertect Roof Preserver, makes 
p Manufacturing Co., 41, Elyria, Ohie. 





THAT WILL GROW. Early Maturing Varieties, ' 
Double Tested Stock, 8 Rowed Yellow Flint, Extra 
Early Huron Dent, Pride of the North, Leaming 
Ensilage, Bloody Butcher Ensilage, Red Cob En- 
silage. GET OUR PRICES. 

SIEGEL, The Seedman, ERIE, PA. 





Superior both 
in growth and 
nutritive qual- 
ities. Our En- 
silage Corn has a- 
chieved a big rep- 
utation wherever 
planted. 


Woot!’s Virginia 


Ensilage Corn, 


We-ate headquarters for all Farm Seeds, 
Cow Peas, Sorghums, Millets, Crimson 
Clover, ete- Prices quoted on request. 





Ie all ebout it. Write for it today. 
fhe Aoderson Dept. 








interesting information about Farm 


Mailed free on request. 


ving 
Seeds. 


T.. W. WOOD & SONS, 


SEEDSMEN, - - RICHMOND, VA. 





PRICE DELIVERED. 
KLEFS MFG. CO. 





Increase Crops in Orchard and Field with 
THE AUTO-SPRAY 


ees TANS I fils guaranteed to be the most . 
our he ul, easily operated, economical han 
BOOK FREE ian te 9 ine thee 4 sprayer made. With it a boy outworks 
latest styles of Ornamen- Nd ree men with ordinary device. Used 
tel andl . 7 a by U.S. Governmentand State Experi- 
ment Stations. Fitted with Aute- 
Pop Nozzte itis equal to large opera- 
tions as wellassmali. Write ifyou want 
agency. Spraying Calendar Free, 
E, C.Brown Co,. 2+Jay st Rochester, &. ¥. 


MOST EFFECTIVE, 
AND HUMANE. KANSAS CITY, MQ, 





eegtnecetan 
ronasingiens 
UD 


r 
Anchor Fence & Mfg. Co, 
Cleveland, 








PEACHES ! Sic.2'f. dred 
* Elberta Peach Tree, 
1 Red Cross Currant Bush, 1 C. A. Green 
New White Grape Vine, end 2 Live-For- 
ever Rose Bushes, al! delivered to ur 
house by mail for 25 cents, or two of 
collections for 5¢@ cents, or four of these 
lections for $1.00. (Capital $100,000.00.) 
Send for free Freit Catalogue, and a copy of Green's Fruit 
Magazine. Established 20 years. Five Nursery Farms, 


GREEN'S NURSERY CO. Rochester, N. Y. 





prices on 30 gaye rial, 
sil freight. heights of farm 

ad poultry fence. Catalog Free. 
COILED SPRING FENCE Co. 


Winchester, Indiane 


a ee 


Write for prices and Wood's Crop Special, | 





FESS|POSTAL PROGRESS] 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF G3AIN 
GTANDARD GBADES, WITH COMPARISONS 





| What the Postal Progress League Wants 


| J. L, COWLES, SECRETARY, NEW YORE CITY 


Of the various garcel propositons 
now before congress we advise con- 
| centration on postal progress league 
| bill, H R 257, introduced by Congress- 
/ man Henry of Connecticut. This pro- 
vides for the consolidation of third 
and fourth class mai] matter at the 
third-class rate, 1 cent for each two 
ounces, as long demanded by the 
postoffice department. If Postmaster- 
Gen Meyer has for the time fallen 
back to a proposed 12-cents-a-pound 
service on general merchandise, it is 
because the passage of our bill seem- 
ing impossible, he thought congress 
could not fail to: give us a domestic 
service as cheap, at least, as our ex- 
isting 12-cents-a-pound foreign serv- 
ice. Gen Meyer’s proposition, how- 
ever, would leave the service more 
complicated than ever. 

Our bill substitutes the old simple 
service of 1874, with its uniform rate 
of 1 cent per two ounces, or 8 cents 
a pound on all merchandise, for our 
present double-headed service, with 
rates on some kinds of merchandise 
| 8 cents a pound, and others 16 cents. 

But beside the general public we 
have some 4,000,000 voters and their 
families living on rural routes. To 
these voters the postoffice is the one 
connecting link with %the outside 
world, but its general rates are now 
so high as to largely deprive them of 
the benefits of the carrier service that 
passes their doors., Until the general 
postal rates are greatly reduced a 
temporary local rate is to them @a@n 
absolute necessity. 

Senate resolution 5122 offered by 
the postoffice department to meet this 
end altogether fails, we think, of its 
purpose. Note its characteristics: 

First, its small weight limit—11 
pounds; second, its lack of a bulk 
limit; third, its high rates; parcels up 
to two ounces, 1 cent, two to four 
ounces 2 cents, four to eight ounces 
8 cents, eight to 12 ounces 4 cents, 12 
ounces to one pound 5 cents; each 
additional pound 2 cents; parcels of 
11 pounds 25 cents. The small weight 
limit of this bill and its high, com- 
plicated rates cannot fail to seriously 
impai its usefulness. 

The postal progress league bill, H 
R 16,641, would prove a much more 
simple and beneficial measure both 
to the rural public and to the rural 
merchant. Our bulk limit, a peach 
basket, or the standard suitcase, a 
box 6x12x24 inches, with weight limit 
25 pounds, would make it possible to 
| convey ordinary baggage to and from 
| town, as well as to carry fruit or oth- 
jer produce from: the farmer to his 
customer. Our proposed rates are as 
follows: 

One-eighth the standard suitcase, a 
box 3x6x12 inches, for 1 cent; larger 
parcels up to one-half the. standard 
suitcase, a box 6xl2x1l2 inches, 5 
cents; larger pareels up to the full 
suitcase, a box 6x12x24 inches, or a 
peach basket, 10 cents. 

To make our rural service what it 
| should. be each route should. have at 
least two services a day in opposite 
| directions; this an automobile - past 
| coach service, carrying persons and 
| parcels up to 200 pounds, or the di- 

mensions of a flour barrel. Such an 
organized service could not fail to 
pay its way at very reasonable rates, 
| and it would double, treble and quad- 
ruple the value of land and of life on 
|} our rural routes. 
|} The league asks that an appropria- 
| tion -of at least $60,000 be made at 
{this session of congress for a year’s 
en. of an experimental automobile 
post coach service on routes to be de- 
| termined by the postmaster-general. 
i The routes to be macadamized and 
| graded, and to start from postoffices 
at or near railway _ stations, two 
| wagons to run _ in opposite directions 
morning and afternoon over the same 
|eourse. The fourth assistant  post- 
master-general has assured us that 
such an experiment could be made 
a success. 
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ork. | 1.00 
Toledo. .| .98 
St Louis .|- 93 
Min’p’lis ./ 1.02 
Liverpool .| 1.03 


At Chicago, all the grain markets 
have averaged quiet. Wheat was in<« 
clined to weakness, owing to favor- 
able prospects in both the southwest 
and the northwest. The .- situation 
as a whole covered very exhaus< 
tively in American Agriculturir’’s reg- 
ular monthly crop report printed on 
an earlier page. Wheat for May de« 
livery sold around 98c p bu, July 89c, 
Sept 86@87c. 

Corn averaged steady to firm, and 
market without distinctive feature. 
Speculative trade was rather light, 
cash business liberal i aggregate, 
shipping demand almost wholly on de- 
mestic account. No 2 corn in store 
quotable around 65% @66c p bu, May 
66c to a fraction better. 

In the oats trade interest centered 
in seeding operations. The work has 
been pushed rapidly, but’some fears 
expressed that seeding may be late, 
owing to cold wave. However, the 
belief is general that a good acreage 
will be put into the ground. Specu- 
lative trade was light, cash demand 
fair, standard oats in store around 
54c p bu, May delivery much the same 
level, July 47@47%c. 

Barley offerings were rather. light, 
and after a period of dullness 2 some- 
what better tone prevailed. Most 
grades have been shaded in price. 
Poor to good feed barley 60@70c p 
bu, malting grades 70@78c. 

Timothy seed was somewhat lower, 
especially all oats below contract prime 
which was quotable somewhere 
around $4.60@4.65 p 100 Ibs. - Most of 
the transaction in country lots by sam- 
ple showed declines of 10@20c, with 
very little touching a price better 
than 4. Clover was offered sparing- 
ly, poor to fey salable, according to 
quality, at 15@22c p lb. Other grass 
seeds inactive, hungarian quoted at 
150@2 p 100 Ibs, millet 1.60@1.90. 
Buckwheat dull at 1.75@2. 

At New York, No 2 corn quotable 
at Tic p bu in elevators, No 1 north« 
ern spring wheat $1.12, No 2 red wine 
ter wheat, No 1 mixed oats 55%4c p 
bu, white clipped oats 58@62c, rye 85 
@88e f o b, barley prices nominal. 
Malt easy at 1.15. Hominy 3.85 p bbl, 
brewers’ meal 1.65 p 100 Ibs, corn 
chops 27 p ton. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
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At Chicago, as expected, buyers at- 
tempted to stem the upward onrush 
of live stock prices. “The phenomenal 
advances (fully detailed on Page 453)) 
encouraged shippers and feeders to 
operate more freely, and once sup- 
plies enlarged packers took a fall 
out of prices. However, the reces- 
sions were not sufficiently large to 
wipe out much of the late advances. 
Good to fey native beeves 
Commen to fair native beeves . 
Butcher cows, choice to extra 
Butcher cows, poor to good . 
Butcher bulls, good to choice .... 
Canners, cows and bulls 
Stockers, 500 to 750. ‘bs 
Feeders, good 
Veal calves 
Milch cows, p head .... 

Good to prime heifers 
Stags, good to choice 

Exporters claim that the 
cost of desirable steers will cut into 
the foreign demand to an appreciable 
extent. However, this depressing fac- 
tor could be offset by light receipts at 
western markets and a continued 
zood meat demand on domestic ac- 
count. Sellers believe that with judi- 
cious marketing, cattle prices can be 
fairly well maintained during coming 
weeks, yet if stockmen overwhelm 
packers with supplies, prices might 
continue to drift toward the formed 
low level. 


Hogs fluctuated from day to Gey, 
yet in the main held near the crest © 
the recent advance. In other words 
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the reaction in the swine market was 





nardly as pronounced as in cattle and 


sheep. 
fact that all 
rent swine prices are no more than 
normal The 
sold around $6@6.25 p 100 Ibs. 

After soaring above $8 
market slumped Everybody felt that 


This is doubtless.due to the 
things considered, cur- 


better grades of hogs 


the lamb 


the recent upheaval in prices was to» 


rapid and too great to be fully main- 
tained. Comments as to general sheep 
situation in the west are made on an 
earlier page Native wethers sold 
around $6.50@7 p 100 Ibs, ewes 5.25@ 
6.75, fat lambs 7.50@7.85 
The Horse Market 

At Chicago, the volume of trade is 
liberal, while the market shows some 
activity. Prices are inclined to move 
low, and shippers complain at the 
small profits Fey drafts make $250 
ea, or a shade better, but good kinds 
can be bought around 200@225. Best 
sellers are farm mares and chunks, 
which realize 60@150, as to quality 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PBICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New. York Boston Chicago 
"08... 31 31 30 
"O7.. 32 31% 30 
06. a5 26 25 


At Chicago, firmfiess therule. There 
s no pressure of offerings so far as 
fine cmy is concerned Extra emy 3 
p Ib, renovated 22@23c. 

At New York, receipts running 
moderate. This has encouraged buy- 
ers to operate freely. However, there 
is a decided preference for fine cmy, 
which sells up to 3le p Ib Western 
factory moves at 20@2Ic, state dairy 
brings 24@28c Receipts of butter 
at this point during March amounted 
to 145,000 tubs The average price 
paid for extra cmy was 28.4c p Ib. 

At Boston, firmness prevéils. De- 
mand for the most part satisfactory 
Western cmy tubs 20@30c p tb. 

The Cheese Markets 


During March cheese receipts at 
N Y¥ exceeded 35,000 pkgs Special 


twins averaged 16.2c p ib, while late 
made cheese averaged 13.2c 

At New York, market 
along former lines 
have the situation well in hand and 
are talking confidently. There is a 
light export trade in skims, but not 
enough to brag about Full cream 
twins moye at 16%4c p Ib. 

At Boston, nothing new to report. 
Stocks are moderate and sellers seem 
to have the situation well in control. 
Empire state twins lfc p Ib. 

a. 


GENERAL MARKETS 





Uniess otherwise stated quotations im all in- 
stances are wholesale. 
which the produce will sell 
house, car or dock. From these, country con 
signees must pay freight and commission chatges. 


When sold in a small way to retailers or con- | 


sumers, an advance is usually secured. 
Apples 

At New York, a world of inferior 
apples still on hand. Nevertheless, it 
is' evident that low prices are tending 
to encourage consumption. Dealers 
say indications point to large receipts 
for the next few weeks. Cold storage 
Kings sell at $3@4 p bbl, Spitz 2@ 
2.75, Spys 3@3.75, 








have been maintained. New 
from Fla and the Carolinas is coming 
moré freely and bringing $1.50@2 p 
cra. Danish seed cabbage quotable at 
10@ 12 p ton, red cabbage 15@18. 
Dressed Meats 

At New, York, a broad demand not- 
ed for country dressed veals, and 
market -in good shape; prime offer- 
ings realize 11@11%c p Ib. Hothouse 
lambs are coming freely, best lots 
bringing $7@8 ea. Pork prices record- 


ed an advance; medium to light 
weights realize 8% @9c p lb 
Dried Fruit 


At New York, market rules steady 
to firm, but. demand is not aggressive. 
Prime evap aples T@7%4c p ib, sun- 
dried 6@7c, chops $1.75@1.90 p 100 
lbs, raspberries 28@30c p Ib. 

Eggs 

Receipts of eggs at N Y during 
the month of March aggregated 521,- 
GOO cases. The average price paid for 
fresh gathered westerns was 183c 
p Ib 

Up to the opening os this week spec- 


ulators for the most part were in- 
clined to hold aloof from the egg 
market, hoping that their dilatory 
actions in conjunction with liberal 


receipts would force prices to an ab- 
normally low basis, and thus inaugu- 
rate the egg storing season in a man- 
ner most satisfactory to buyers. To 
a certain extent this scheme has 


~ THE LATEST MARKETS 


stock * 








worked out well, as offerings dat the | 


big markets have proved too large to 


held prices in line. Nevertheless, 
some believe that there is a good 
chance for speculators overshooting 


the mark, and that when buying on | 
storage account opens in full blast, it 


will offer a decided stimulus to prices. 





BIG BUTTER CONTEST 


National Buttermakers’ Association 
WON AS USUAL BY USERS OF 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


On March llth, 12th and 18th there was held at Minneap- 
olis, Minn., the big annual butter scoring contest of the Na- 
tional Buttermakers’ Association, 04 of the best buttermak- 
ers in the United States competea in this contest, which 
makes the result especially interesting and important. The 
first prize was won by J. C. Post, Hector, Minn., with ascoreof 
98%; the second prize by E. O. Blomquist, Center City, Minn., 
with a score of 97%%, and the third prize by G. P. Sauer, 
East Troy, Wis., with a score of 97%. All three of these vic- 
torious buttermakers, of course, use De Laval cream separa- 
tors. This contest, as has every similar contest held within 
the past sixteen years, shows a complete victory for butter 
made from De Laval separator cream. A clean sweep of all 
highest prizes was made by De Laval butter at the big 
National Dairy Show held in Chicago last October, as well 
as at sixteen of the more important state fairs of 1907. Go- 
ing further back, De Laval made butter received the Grand 
Prize at the St. Louis World’s Fair, as well as the Grand 
Prize at the Paris Exposition. Invariably in these big con- 
tests. more than VU": of the contestants who recéive a score 
of over 90% on their butter have been found to be De Laval 
users. In hundreds of such contests the world over during 
the past twenty years, the superiority of the De Laval Sep- 
arator over all others for making fine butter has been con- 
clusively proven. A postal card will bring our handsome 
new vatalogue illustrating and describing the new 1908 im- 
proved De Laval machines in detail, and affording a com- 
plete education in the production of the finest quality cream 





condicions | 
Holders seem to | 


At New York, market well supplied! 
Fresh gathered locals 17@18c p doz, 
westerns 15@16c, duek eggs 25@28c, 
goose eggs 65 @ T5c. 

Fresh Fruits 

Parring accident, orchardists are 
talking an» 8000-car peach crop for 
Ga this summer. Just a vear ago the 
estimate for Ga was 3000 cars 

According to assessor's figures the 
cranberry production in the town of 
Carver, Mass, last year 

‘ 
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. . age 
6000 for'Stic in 14 States 
An endless variety in size, 















; ins, profossly Sentaeed, 

containing reliable in- 

formation of farming localities traveling in- 
see 


structions to mailed FREE, 
| mention this paper. 77 Y rail 
E. A. STROUT CO., 150 Nassau St., New York 


' 


For information as to lands in 


THE NATION'S GARDEN SPOT 


along the 
ATLANTIC GOAST LINE RAILROAD 


In Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 

| Alabama and Florida, write to WILBUR 
Mccoy, and Immigration 
Agent, Jacksonville, Fis. , 








: Baldwins 2.50@3, | 
Greenings 3.50@4.50, Russets 2@2.50. | 


Exports of apples from the U 8 and 
Canada for the last week in March 
aggregated 63,800 bbls, which may be 
compared with only 19,000 bbls for 
the same weeks in ‘07. So far this 
season total apple exports aggregate 
2,400,000 bbis, against 2,275,000. bbls 
the corresponding period in °06-7. 

Beans 

At New York, it is interesting to 
note that imports of beans through 
this port so far this season aggregate 
112,000 bags, which is tenfold larger 
than the movement the corresponding 
time in °06-7. Pea beans continue 
firm, buyers giving $2.35@2.40 p bu. 
Marrows easy, with 2.15 about the 
top Red kidneys are slow sale at 
1.85@1.90, white kidneys 2.30@2.35. 

See Page 451 for gossip as to west- 
ern N Y bean conditions 

Cabbage 


At New York, the demand for ol 
cabbage is fair. and recent advances 





Several large plantations end hunting 
| grounds for sale in South Carolina. 
For particulars, address 


WALHER, RAVENEL & CO. 
Celumbia, 8. C. 
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| GALIFORNIA E53" Saprcat" Spestat ‘fte 


as 
ew Gov't aided canal. 
alog free. Wooster. 708 Market St. San Francisce 





@ E. Mapisoyn Street 
CHICAGO 


1218 & 1216 Fitserr Sr. 
P DELPHIA 
Daum™ & Sacramento Sts. 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW 


for making prize winning butter. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT STREET 


178-177 Witiiam STREET 
MONTREAL 

14 & 16 Princess STREET 
WINNIPEG 


TRST_ STREET 


107 Frne 
YORK PORTLAND, OREG. 
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gasoline 

such a proposition, it means something. 

placed my proposition in the hands of our repre- 
sentatives. 


I Want You to Get thre most 
LIBERAL PROPOSITION ever made on a 
~a gasoline engine. It will save you money. When a 


I have 
Write to them or to me, and 


you will receive it by return mail. 


—JAS. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. Olds Gas Power Co. 





plest in construction, 


making enqipee—and 
years. © are en- 
c) one thing only, and 

can bulhd engines of the highest oMciency 

ot lowest ° 
Tis wny we ty 5 you a @ le, 

8 eat 8 ibs reason 

an Olds Engine and none 





The Olds Engine is the best and cheapest engine y.u can buy. It is the sim- 
most economical to run, will do your work at the smallest 
expense, and does not get out of order. 


connect, nothing to set up, always ready, can be 

mor olds Fein } to start 
3 nes run properly are eas: 

winter and summer. ‘tne U.S. Government 

uses them. 


Don't Fail To Write 


for our catalogue and the liberal 
tion at once. ddress the home 
or any representative. 
rmy liberel preposition. “It te something 
m™ : 8 som 
Scossak ¥ou certainly ‘want to know about it. 








OLDS GAS POWER CoO. 
Home Office, Mich., 105 Beager St 
Boston, 69-76 Washingtan at, N. Norfotk, Va. Kemptoa, Pa 
Binghauiton, N. Y., 24 Washington St. — Mhiledelphia, 1516 Market be 
we carry @ full line 




















SEARS, ROEBUCK &CO., CHICAGO. | 
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LANTERNS 





THERE ARE NONE “JUST AS GOOD” 
WHEN YOU SOY A LANTERN INSIST OH A ‘OL ETZ"’ 
maocery R. E. DIETZ COM PANY new von« 
Largest Makers of Lanterns in the World 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


PIOnNgERS * ee teaoces 
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N° painting — No repairing. | 
That’s the story of Amatite. | 


It means a tight roof—an eco- 
nomical roof—a durable roof. 

Do not confuse Amatite roofing 
with the ordinary smooth surfaced 
kind. It is in a class by itself. 

Many so-called ‘‘ready roofings’’ 
are not ‘fready’’ until they get a 
special coat of paint, which you 
pay for extra,—if not at once, 
surely a year or two after they are 
laid. 


Amatite needs no attention of 





THE LATEST MARKETS 


Another source of satisfaction in 
buying Amatite is that it can be 
put on by anyone. No special 
tools or skilled labor required. 
Nails and liquid cement for laps 
are furnished free. 


You save both money and labor 
when you use Amatite. 


When the roofing question comes 
up, ask yourself—Are the old 
methods good enough for me or 


| do *I want something new and 


this kind. When you have finished | 


nailing it on your roof it is a com- 
plete roof which needs no painting. 
It has a top surface of real min- 


eral maiter—Amatite—which not | 


only makes painting unnecessary 


than paint or coating of any kind. 
It is also an excellent fire re- 
tardant. 


better? 


If you do this you will surely buy 
Amatite. No progressive man 
would do otherwise. 


FREE SAMPLE. 





We should like to send you a 


| Free Sample of Amatite and illus- 
but resists storms and snow better | 


| 
| your advantage. 


trated Booklet telling all about it. 
Write to-day to our nearest office 
and you will learn something to 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York Cpeseo Psa 
Cincinnati City 


ia St. Louie, Cleveland Allegheny 
Pa 


lis New Orleans 


Boston 
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Cheap as Wood. 


We manufacture Lawn and Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ eileen Ne 
agénts Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG.CO., 993 10th St., Terre Heute, lad, 








Catalogue, $2 pages 
showing Ornamental 
Fences, Cates, Arches, 

Vines, Trellis, tase 


















































Bordes, etc., will inte. 
est you. Write for it today. Address 
The Cyclone Woven Wire Fence Co. Cleveland, Ohid. 
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V KNOCKE 
’ WIRE FENOES. Catalogue free. 


WE PAY FREIGHT. 
THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., ¢ 0 
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| 70,383 bbls. In = »f oe crop there 
| emmonpted to 62,500 b 
| At New York, Meaweaitke in larger 
|}supply and lower. Choice Fla and 
| Carolina stock sells for 15@20c p at, 
| 00s $2@2.50 p bx, grape truit 54) 
7.50. A few cranberries’ realize 11@ 
| 18 p bbl. 
Hay and Straw 
At New York, there seems to be 
more hay coming than is needed. The 
Hudson river is now open to boat traf- 
| fic and everything points to generous 
| supplies from now on, provided farm- 
| ers up state and in the west are dis- 
posed to ship freely. Recently prices 
| sagged more or less. Prime timothy 
$19@20 p ton, clover mixed 17, 
straight clover 16@16.50, long rye 
straw 14@14.50, oat and wheat straw 
14@15. 
Maple Sugar 
At New York, new sugar in evi- 
dence, realizing 10@12c p ib for fair 
"to good; fcy lots somewhat.above the 
| last named figure. Syrup~-sells around 
| 80e@$1 p gal. 
Mill Feeds 


At New York, eastern dealers are 
commenting on the _ well-sustained 
market for wheat feeds. Cottonseed 
meal is relatively cheaper than some 
other kinds of feed. City bran quot- 
able at $28.50@29 p ton, red dog 30 
@31, barley screenings 31@32, linseed 
oil-meal 33. 

Onions 


Importers say that their advices 
from Egypt indicate a much heavier 
onion crop this year than was grown 
last season. Considerable quantities 
of Egyptian onions are imported into 
the U S each year. 

The opening of April witnessed the 
advent of Bermuda and Tex onions on 
the N Y market. Reports from the 
Lone Star state say that growers are 
receiving $1.75 p cra for new onions, 
this on a f o b basis. There was talk 
of the new crop of Bermudas open- 
ing at 2.25 on the N.Y market. The 
season for old onions in N Y, O and 
NE is now practically over, although 
desultory shipments. may be made 
from time to time. 

At New York, eastern whites are 
quotable at $4@6 p bbl, yellows 2@ 
2.50, reds do, Orange Co reds 2@2.25 
p bag, leeks 2@2.25 p 100. bchs, shal- 
lots 3@3.25, scallions 1.25@1.50 p cra. 

Potatoes 

During March 894,200 bus of pota- 
toes were shipped out of Aroostook 
Co, Me, over the B & A railroad. The 
movement to Apr 1 aggregates 4,808,- 

bus, which is a falling off of near- 
| ly 50% from shipments of a year ago. 
About three-eighths of the potato 
crop on hand. Keeping well. Buyers 
give 52@55c p bu.—[R. K. J., Wild 

Rose, Wis. 

This journal is informed that the 
starch output of Me during the sea- 
| son just closed was about 75% of nor- 
mal. Farmers received 40@50c p bbi 
| for starch potatoes. It is estimated 
that about 2,000,000 bus of Me pota- 
| toes went into starch last season. 


| . Western potatoes are now- much in 
evidence in some sections of the east. 
N Y is receiving appreciable quanti- 
| ties of Mich tubers. It is claimed that 
the general demand for potatoes at 
Atlantic centers is hardly up to nor- 
mal. Possibly this may be attributed 
in part to general trade conditions. 
| Not many foreign potatoes are com- 
|ing, those arriving consisting mainly 
| of German stock shipped in sacks of 
| 168 lbs, which bring *92.25@2.35. 
| At New York, market fully steady. 
Empire state and western potatoes, 
| old crop, sold at $2.40@2.65 p 180 Ibs. 
| Long Island’s 2.50@2.75 p bbl, Ber- 
mudas 4@6 p bbl. 
Poultry 
At New York, while there is a 
steady tone of trade, offerings are not 
¢ eaning up c tite as rapidly as noted 
| some days back. However, the situa- 
| tion in general could be called healthy 
from the viewpoint of sellers. Fowls 
14% @15c p Ib 1 w, young roosters 12 
@12%c, old roosters 9@9 \%c,- turkeys 
14@14%c, ducks 15@1ht%c, geese 9% 
| @10c. Guinea fowls 50@5iec p pr, 
pigeons 25@30c. Dressed broiling 
chickens 20@25c p Ib, roasters 18@ 
20c, squabs $2@4 p doz. 
Vegetables 


Word comes from Sussex Co, Del, 
to the effect that some canners are 





onering $8 p ton for "08 tomatoes ou 
contract-A new factory is being erect. 
ed at Omar. 

At New York, hothouse mushro 
40@We p 1b, beet tops : 25@30c p ox 
cukes 7T5c@$1 p doz, cauliflower Saar 
p bbl, lettuce 50@T5c p doz, rhubarb 
$4@6 p 100 bens, radishes $2@2. 
tomatoes 20@25c p lb. Mint 30@40¢ 
p doz bchs, asparagus $3@6, new 
beets $2.50 p 100 bchs, brussels sprouts 
15@20c p qt, new carrots $2.50@2.75 
p 100 behs, old carrots 50@75c p bbl 
or bag. Fla celery $2@2.50 p case, 
chicory $1@1.25 p bskt, eggplants 
$2.50@2 p bx, escarol $2.50@3 p bbl, 
horse-radish '$4@4. 50, kale 60@T5c, 
kohl-rabi $3@4.50 p 100 bchs, okra 
$3@4 p carrier. Oyster plant $4@5 p 
100 behs, peppers $2.50@3 Pp carrier, 
southerns peas $2@2.50 p bskt, pars. 
ley $3@3.50 p bbl, parsnips Tic, ro- 
maine $1@1.25 p bskt, string beans $3 
@5 p bu, southern white squash $2@ 
2.50 p bx, old turnips $1@1.25 p bbl, 
southern white turnips $2@2.50, cress 
$2@2.25 p 100 bchs. ‘ 

Wool 

In spite of the absence of contract- 
ing in the far west, a more optimistie 
spirit seems to pervade the general 
wool trade. Encouragement is taken 
from the slightly firmer tone at the 
recent London wool auctions. Never- 
theless, it is apparent that U S finan- 
cial houses are reluctant to support 
bullish buyers this season. Tastern 
manufacturers are signing agreements 
not to buy ‘OS fleece woo! tied with 
sisal twine or. wool tied with an undue 
amount of twine. There seems to be 
a concerted effort along this line in 
the hope of getting wool better pre- 
pared for market than have been of- 
ferings of the past few seasons. N Y 
are unwashed O and Pa % @ \ blood 
28@30c p lb, % blood 24@25c, buck 
wool 14 @ lic. 


The Milk Market 

At New York, the market 
full of milk and the dealers are 
to make large quantities of bu 
cheese in order to use the surplus. It 
is thought that possibly the directors 
will call a special meeting of the ex- 
change to take action toward reduc- 
ing the present price of 3%c p at in 
the 26-c zone. This time last year 
the supply of milk actually ran short. 
There are two reasons given for the 
presence of so large a surplus. First, 
the cool weather, serving to keep 
down the demand, is said to be re- 
sponsible; second, the -“hard times” 
are credited with being the chief 
cause of the reduced demand. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans for the week ending April 4 
were: 





is very 
forced 
tter and 


Mik Cream 
41,374 1,813 
rib see Mare 18,297 
db debe sien 15,524 
56,009 


Susquehanna 
West Shore 
Lackawanna 
N Y C (long haul) 
N Y¥ C (Harlem) 
Ontario 

Lehigh valley 
Homer Ramsdell line 
New Haven ; 


13.000 
35,052 
24! 5 vier 2 
4000 


270,839 9,701 


New Cheese Season Ahead—wWriting 
American Agriculturist under date of 
April 4, Sec A- T. Martyn of the Can- 
ton (N Y¥) cheese board says: Few 
factories have commenced making 
cheese. None offered today, but in 
about two weeks there will be some 
stock ready to sell. Sales of butter 
today were 750 tubs at 2814c p Ib. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, wheat 
96c p bu, corn 70ec, oats AGc, baled 
timothy shay 16@17 p ton, mixed 
clover 14@15, choice rye straw 10@12, 
spring bran 27@27.50, middlings 27, 
prime cloverseed 18@20¢e p Ib. Cmy 
tub butter 30@3l1c p 1b, prints 31@ 
82c, dairy 25@26c, f ¢ cheese 15@1é6c. 
Fresh eggs 14@ 15c p doz, live fowls 
12@138c p lb, young chickens 17@20c, 
turkeys 18@19¢. Potatoes steady at 
70e p bu, sweet potatoes 4@5 p bbl, 
asparagus 20c p bch, cabbage 10@12 
Pp ton, radishes Thc p bu bskt, celery 
2@3e p beh, Jettuce 1@1.50 p bskt, 
onions 60@7e p bu, tomatoes 1.25 p 
carrier. Common apples 1.25@2 p 
bbl, choice stock 2@4.50, strawberries 

25c p qt. 
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Grange Notes 


The number of granges organized 
between gr ged 1 and March 31 is 
‘reported by C. M. Freeman, secretary 
national grange, as follows: Washing- 
ton, Vermont and New York each 15, 

"22, Ohio nine, Indiana 
eight, Kansas six, Maryland and Iowa 
each five, New Jersey and Oregon | 
each four, Kentucky three, Connecti-‘ 
cut, Delaware, Maine, Michigan and 
Missouri each two, California, Tlinois, 
Rhode Island and South Dakota each 
one, making a total of 116. The 
granges re-organized during this quar- 
ter are: Connecticut nine, West Vir- 

five, Pennsylvania three, Ohio 
and Michigan two each, and one each 
for Colorado, Delaware, Indiana, Illi- 


nois, Kansas, Maine, Rhode Island, 
Washington and Wisconsin, making a 
total of 30. 

NEW YORE 


At the regular meeting of Kirkland 
grange, No , last week two appli- 
eations for membership were re- 
ceived. There was considerable dis- 
cussion concerning the removal of the 
grange to town, also how much should 
the sisters help the brothers in out- 
door work. Several selections were 
read for the good of the order. Re- 
eeipts of the meeting were $15.50. The 
next regular meeting will be April 15 
at 1 o’clock. 

At the last meeting of Brighton 
grange, No 689, in Monroe county it 
was decided that the next meeting 
will be held Aprif 17, when a fine sup- 
per will be served. This will be the 
last semimonthly meeting of the 
season. 

It was decided at the recent meet- 
ing of Herkimer Pomona to hold a 
field day in June. A committee was 
appointed to make arrangements. At 
the next meeting on May 23 @ very 
interesting program will be presented. 

OHIO 


Marey. grange of Fairfield county 
initiated six candidatés at its last 
meeting. 

Licking county has two new granges. 
The untiring deputy, Byron Merrill 
organized Centennial and Kirkersville 
within the last few weeks. It now 
looks as if Licking county will be 
entitled to and additional delegate. 

Farmers’ grange of Waynesville, 
Warren county, has a class of 12 
ready for initiation. 

“The initiative and referendum is 
causing a good deal of study, and 
many feel it will not cure the evils 
of corruption from which we suffer,” 
writes Deputy McFarland. “After a 
careful study of the workings of this 
measure and the people back of it 
we believe it is something we do not 
want, Give us a strong, direct pri- 
mary law instead.” 

Kingsville grange in Ashtabula 
county has a class of 32.. The county 
now has as many members as the 


state of Indiana. 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by 500,000 P¥ople Weekly 
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Het aera” Bess for ah gy FY 7 

betas picing Ds Co. 
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—~GGS AND POULTRY 
Sat 


BRONZE TURKE 
$5 and $6. SUSAN xX EGGS Toms 


eee yakane woe 











Nr 
FARM 3 wes selected TS cents 

per 15, $4 per 1 BR. J. EY. Motiers, Ma. 
WHITE ROCK eee exc ENGLISH 


WALNUT FARM, Lockport, NY, 


ROC ba : 1, hundred 
eee Mites “Lacorviie: Pa. SOS 

®@ BUFF ROCK EGGS, ©& BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa. 

PISHEL. WHITE ROCKS—» 
THUR BENNINGER, Walnutport 5 


EGGS—Andalusian, 5 $i; S OC Wiiite Leghorn, 
2 £23. H. VOGEL, Manheim, Pa. 


Ay Fy A eags 5 cents. KEF-~ 
FER BROS, Route No 1, Axiine, 0. 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


WARD BLACKBERRY still the best. largo 
stock of one and two- -old » 
strawberry 











Charleston Wakefield 
per 100. F, W. ROCHELLE, Chester, N J 


BONANZA theroughy tested, sa‘ 
ideetory rields ‘with Rordinary ultivation: f 
x & -— va uns free from 











1,000,000 niwanaT PLANTS ot ots “4 

FARM, Dighton, Mass 

SEED POTATOES, extra Canada Reds 
Crown Point 


w+. World’s Fair. LEON SAG 





ANOONA ELS, . REAR- 
wit. P $l each. 8 


LEGHORN and Plymouth Rock Pat 
Bast Bethel, Vt. stabil 














nS. D & BON Armstrongs Mills, 0. 
WHITE WYANDOTTES, Leghorns, Reds. 
aoe me one 
fight. FAIRVIEW F Shrewsbury, Pa. 
$3 per 13: from 











jculars, 

. ¥ City. 
ABSOLUTELY STAY WHITE Wyandottes; eggs, 
B $i. good 


100 : customers ; 
producers. “‘W. K. SHOEMAKER. = 5 





BRONZE TURKEYS, #. P wT = stra 
Fine, beautiful in 
known. ALLE bind arden West Winteid, N Y. 

BREEDER of re ey pigvons, Brown Leg- 
horn, Pekin B: >" season; write wants. 
ELMER LANDIS, R D No 2, Perkasie, Pa. 





POULTRY SUPPLIES 





mand RANE TAOORS Pat | — oad thou- 


a a post paid ; a 108; cata 
log. i ‘noon, - 








YELLOW GLOBE ONJON oa. % pound. 
JOHN QUIRK, North rth Watioos a 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 
East Bethel, Vt. 





maple trees. PAINE, 





DAHLIAS—2% kinds, $1. Catalog. H. B , 
r . alog. URT 








FOS SALE Cue Mbcge Preirie State. incubater, 
12-egg Prairie incubator, $10: three 
Prairie State incubators, $18 each: one 200- 

+ pd imneland incubator, + ome } ‘Natural 
= . $10; one Never ak incu- 
chicks), “4 each: all in running order and 
plete, for ha ervat-& ~ 
Game C RI Reds, White 


Rocks, t 

Leghorns and Wyandottes, % per 100, $50 per 1000: 
cats; also Jersey cows and heifers. ¥-~ 

Pa. 


ELKINS POULTRY FARM, Elkins 
Park, 
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LIVE sTOoK 


 - CALVES FOR SALE—We 

calves which we wil! sell 

They Tw the 

" are 

son of that great bull, Hengerveld De Kol, 

and are all out of A R O dam White for pedi- 

grees and coaaress hich ae prices. We — te 
id ¥ 


HOLSTEIN 
have a number of bull 
at practically your own 

have more 





$0 VARIBTIBS poultry. eggs. 
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WRIGHTS’ WHITE WYANDOTTES, prize win- 
gp Lt 4, ee 
Stanfordville, N 


viEW Fan FARM, 
. ia eo "Catal. ~~. 


Li tent tae 
MOHR. Route ff FRA 

ro. SALE—Pair large black mares, also pair 
bred Rose Comb Brown Leghorns ; oom for hatch- 
LEON SAGE, Crown Point, ¥. 
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ees . -§ vegat'ees of — ARCADY FARMS. 
oshen, Orange County, N Y. 





JACKS AND MULES—Raise mules and get rich. 
-| a fine jes and mules 14 to 17 hands 
igh, to 1500 Tbs, good ones. Cheap 
—_ a part of s R R fare rn | 


guaranteed. rite for prices today. 
qn ER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, 0. 





OUR HELP BUREAU 
5 Cents Per Word 


SITUATION WANTED—MEN 








MALE HELP WANTED 


MEN WANTED for brakemen or firemen, on all 
railroads, to fill vacancies caused by pempetions; 
experience -—~ —— ay to $0 sz > 
motion to = Sn. 


= ye 

ty 

Bate apes Soci tion, ah nT, Pe A 
Lian hy 





AGENTS WANTED 
AGENTS make $103.50 per r month 5 wengeres 
ted scissors an 


self-sharpening paten: se 
Giebner sold 2 yx oy we MX 2 
e show how. Free outfit. 0. 


do it. i 
THOMAS MFG CO, M4 K 8ST, Dayton, O 
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STRAIN b White 
exclusively ; . day-old ten: cireular free. 











PLEASANT VALLEY STOCK FARM'S seventh 
sale, 0 ae Friesian cattle 
and 23, "0. 
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CHOICE BARRED ROCK BGGS. 13 $1, 100 Oran, N Y. 
NEWCOMER Glen Bock Pe * "| aa PLE ROW FARM—Registered Ayshives. | AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
ages from. e goc 
WH ROC exclusively, milkers Write ry wants. | 489 Lafayette Btreet ‘iow. Nork 
cents Foy B eee for v es Ng M. - F. COOKINGHAM. Cherry Creek, ' N x Olty 
2528. - has GREAT P BARGAIN in truck farm. 19 acres, one- 
. SNOW WHITE WYANDOTTE Bose = by poy oe Deto- 
Bowe : cirealar free. ete ware Sede Ke fan's phied qeimatien. pajence wend: Sind cok. auet 
FARM, Pa. peach cums ca 
acres aie a... Se a one-half 
MAMMOTH PEKIN ducks ul ; | BERKSHIRES—Anoual clearance sale. Choice | Soc, this sears nee ots: Fi880e S150 cs 
White 5 S% Be*kwoek: sex; all ages. B. G. BENNETT, ” ye mark ; cash. 
hs amit ee: Bend for tree cs of other a... 
% EGGS, $1. pete immerses, Bee EAE | taones eee Ta DETON War One, | _FABM—4% acres, 20-to0m five bans, 5 
ay Sa ter aap Some, %. HUGH West “ones: acres timber: crops last year, bushels oats, 100 
BA ° tons hay, FE Nashels busts — ne all oh 
LARGE IMPROVED ENGLISH YORKSHIRES, Rrest'be sola” HALTS FARM AGENOT Ose 
tne Taree, a pb i, FRANK & MEYERS, ADLEY, Peewsbare, | Ng. ™ 
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Bullville, Sai 
Pern Lack, Pa. 
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ROCKS 
GOLDEN 








94%. $i, $2 and 
Rockiant OF 
SILVER AND Wryandottes and Pekin 
duck caps BH. HS I G. W. SHISLER, 
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stock for sale. D. 
NY. 


L. DOWNS, Baiting 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


COLLIE PUPS_tmp Thorndale Hore Stock, %, 
= 2; m. iL. 
} eszs, fi : 
COLLIE PUPS. SE TT 
COLLIES—PAINE, East Bethel, Vt. 


_  MESCELLANEOUS 


LOGS WANTED FOR CASH—Black walnut, 16 
in diameter, 8 ~% and up long. 




















"aa 'RICAN AGRI EGGS_Barred Pekin duck, $i. 3) So — wees 

AMERICA CULTURIST per, 13: ‘or d 

439 Lafayette Street, New York City marred Rocks M50 per 20h 8. ¥. » Cam- } dress i Ae ¥D’S SONS, 76 & 18 Park 
‘THOROUGHBRED WHITE Wysndottes, 15 EASTER POSTALS— . 

EGGS AND POULTRY fie BALE, M. LYNAM. Newpot, pre, dainty eee of boa, A. GORSSLING. 3 





anne ees WraNDorTa po 
fp he Cy AR Ly first, second 
and fifth: hen, second and_ third: ee ae oo 


; cones, second, and second pen of 
p~—- also won first and OF 
Saitben, “oor, besides winning at BaGe. 
WALTER McEWAK, Lendsavilles Albany Or, N 
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SEWING MACHINES, } ry Sy monthly 





ANTED—Thoroughbred White Holland tom; 
gine soe and. bece CG. H. HYDE, Watertown, es as MS. Mei. 
ROC Brown Leghorns, bred-to-lay ; LIME for soudf and acid. soils. 
Py * NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. oAcEDo MAUL & LIME CO, Caledonia, N Y. 








DUROC. REGISTERED STOCK, Rhode and 
chickens, WILLIAM HARSHMAN, 2g Ma 
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TEN-ACRE ie AND GARDEN fa: 
Toom howse and 0 fruit trees, 


mile C. A] freee erst 
two from Bast Liverpool, $4500. 3. Suir 
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R D 1, Elkton, O. 

NEW ENGLAND FARMS, suminer homes, hunt- 
ing camps and countey weal estate of every de- 
scription. Circular of eco. 
Dept &, P. F. LELAND U5 153 Devonshire St, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

FINEST FRUIT, dairy farm ogame: - acres, 
10,000 trees; big bi spring: ice 
near Station; cheap. KEMAN,  Chatta Chatta- 








90 Per Cent of Sales From 
A. A. Adv. 


American Agriculturist, New York 
city. Gentlemen: I advertised my 
Barred Rocks and Bronze turkeys in 
your different papers last season. I 
got fully ninety per cent of my sales 
from my advertisement in your Ex- 
change department. I received more 
than forty letters from the last three- - 
line ad@vertisement. I will surely be 
with you the coming season.—[H. B. 
Howe, Dublin, Va. 









EVENINGS 


AT HOME 

















By B. W. Brown 
No one would deny that Jonathan 
Drew was a hard mah. He ruled his 
family with a rod of iron. 
His word was law. Yet he 
loved his family in his way 
—his horses, cattle, in fact, 
everything that could be of 
use to him, that could serve 
him, But his way was not 
your way. In vain did his 
Caughter beg for a pet canary. 
“Canary!” he stormed. “Of what 
earthly use is a canary? What good 

il it do us? Will it make any 
more butter? Will it buy clothes?” 

“Everybody has them, father,’” was 
all the girl could find tongue to say. 
* “And how much better off are they 
for it,” said he contemptuously. “If 
>» ou’ve got any spare time to waste on 
anything,’ he added, “you'd better be 
xnittin’ stockin’s; we shall probably 
need ’em before this winter is- over.” 

His opinion of pets was, therefore, 
well understood in the family on that 
particular crisp winter morning, when 
as the women were working in the 
kitchen, there came a_ scratching 
sound and a plaintive bark from the 
region of the door. Once more came 
the yelp and short whine, saying as 
plainly as words: “Please may I 
come in and warm myself?” 

The younger daughter went doubt- 
fully toward the door. She opened it 
narrowly and looked out. “Why, 
mother, it’s a little dog,” she said. 
“He’s shivering, too, he’s so cold.” 

There he stood with fore paws on 
the threshold and beseeching brown 
«yes, looking straight into hers. Open- 
ing wide the door she exclaimed im- 
pulsively: “I’m going to let him om”" 
He was in in a trice and was at the 
feet of each in turn, crawling, wrig- 
gling, nearly turning himself inside 
out, endeavoring to express his ap- 
preciation and delight. 

“Why, child!” exclaimed her moth- 
er, “if your father should know—” 

“But he won’t know,” broke in the 
Caughter, “he’s in the woods for all 
day and I'll let the little fellow out 
pefore father comes.” 

At dinner she surreptitiously carried 
eft part of her own dinner in the 
scraps and set the dish before the 
Qog. He greedily ate it all in a mo- 
ment and looked up at her as if to 
ask for more. 

“Poor little doggy,” she said, “you’re 
hungry yet, and I’ve given you all 
there is.” 

He stayed under the stove until 
Peggy no longer delayed to put him 
cut. She coaxed him through the 
coor, then quickly closed it upon him. 
ler eyes were filled with tears as 
she returned to her work. After @ 
short interval came a faint scratching 
and a familiar whine at the door, in 
a few moments repeated. “I don’t 
}now why you sent me out here,” he 
coemed to say, “but I did as you asked 

ie and now, surely, you are ready to 
jet me in.” 

Peggy went to the door and in as 
stern a voice as she could command, 
erdered him to “go away!” All was 
eulet ‘again for a few moments and 
tnen Once more he gave a whine and 
a short bark. Peggy could not resist 
him longer, and allowed him to come 
in and sleep again behind the stove. 
She tried to persuade herself that 
yerhaps when her father saw him he 
vould allow him to stay, but she knew 
quite well what he as likely to say. 

As it happened the little dog did 
not show himself when Mr Drew first 
came into the kitchen, and it was sev- 
¢ral minutes before he noticed him. 
Put soon, from under the stove came 
vhe little deg, to investigate the new- 
comer. 

“Where under the light of heaven 
sia that yaller pup come from?” he 
broke out. 


“QO, father!” began Peggy, “he was 
so cold, and—” 

But Mr Drew waited to hear no 
more; he quietly opened the kitchen 
door, and with a kick helped the 
frightened dog out. With that yelp 
of fright and pain ringing in her ears, 
Peggy turned without a word and 
went to her cold chamber, nor did 
she come down again that night. 

The next morning after Mr Drew 
went away to work the dog again ap- 
peared at the door, but Peggy dared 
not let him in, although she found a 
place for him in the barn and carried 
part of her own dinner to him there. 
But at night Mr Drew found him, 
and whipped him out of there and 
tried to send him away. Then he 
marched straight to Peggy. 

“Have you been feedin’ 
again?” he demanded. 

She stood ‘before him with flashing 
eyes and answered in an even voice: 
“Yes, from my own plate.” 

For an instant Mr Drew was non- 
plused; there was something in the 
figure before him that reminded him 
of himself. He appeared to recon- 
sider what he had been about to say 
and only added: “‘Well, you let him 
alone after this. I don’t want no 
worthless critters on my place.” 

On the following morning Mr Drew 
started early to drive to the nearest 
large town, a distance of 12 miles, 
to sell a load of butter, cheese and 
poultry products. He started before 
the day was quite light, so failed to 
notice until several miles had been 
passed, that the little yellow dog was 
following. 

When, in the early afternoon, his 
products all sold, Mr Drew started for 
home, nothing was to be seen of the 
dog. ‘Guess I've given him the slip 
this time,” said Mr Drew, and he 
hurried his team along over the hard 
snow-packed roads. <A few miles out 
from the city was a wide river crossed 
by a long covered bridge. Along on 
each side in the walls of the bridge, 
were large, square apertures like open 
windows, cut so one might obtain a 
view of the river and the falls be- 
low, dashing over the rocks. * 

Just as he was driving into the 
bridge Mr Drew was surprised to hear 
a dog yelping and barking behind 
him. Turning he saw the yellow dog, 
overjoyed to reach his master again. 
Jumping from his load he called the 
unsuspecting dog to him, and taking 


that pup 


him in his arms, quicker than a flash, 
threw him out of the nearest window 
into the foaming, icy-green waters 
below. He started his team and 
thought no more of the incident until 
he reached home. 

“Well,” he began, “I guess we're 
rid of that doz now. He followed me 
clear to town, but I got started back 
without him. I got clear up to the 
falls when he overtook me just as I 
was going through the -bridge. I 
eaught him aud Sung him out through 
the window, an’ I see him go over the 
fails.” 

At his first wores Peggy had rizen, 
her face colorless, but when he fin- 
ished she lay upon the floor in a dead 
faint. 

“What do.you s’pose is the matter 
with her, ma,” asked Mr Drew as 
they worked to revive her. 

“Well,” answered his wife, “she seta 
heap of store by that dog, and to 
hear you tell about it was more’n she 
could stand, I reckon, and I don’t 
blame her.” 

“Nothin’ -but a little yaller dog,” he 
began, ‘I didn’t really s’pose’ she’d 
care nothin’ for it.” 

Peggy socn revived, but for some 
hours her mind seemed dazed and she 
talked about the man that kept her 
outdoo* and tried to freeze her, and 
of a aog that thought more of her 
than her father did. By this time Mr 
Drew was somewhat disturbed. 

All at once Peggy sat up in bed. “TI 
hear him now!” she cried.” Listen, 
he’s at the door!” 

Mr and Mrs Drew both heard a 
scratching at the kitchen door. Mr 
Drew went to the door and opened 
it. “Well, I vum,” said he, as a wet 
and bedragg!] d dog came in. Peggy 
took him, wet as he was, right into 
her arms, nor would she let him out 
of her sight. All night he slept by 
her bedside. Mr Drew pretended not 
to notice the dog and he said no 
word about sending him away in the 
days that followed. 

During one forenoon hardly a week 
later, as the women were busily at 
work in the kitchen, the dog came to 
the door and demanded to be let in: 
He ran. straight for Peggy. Taking 
her by the dress he tried to pull her 
toward the door. Then locsening his 
hold upon her he bounded toward 
the door and then back to her. 

“He acts as if he wanted me to go 
somewhere with him,” said Peggy. 


RESISTING TEMPTATION 


“Guess I'l} go just for fun.” 

Hastily donning her wraps she fol- 
lowed. Down the path ahead, then 
bounding back with sharp, eager 
barks to meet her, the dog went. He 
led her straight toward the woods. 
All at once Peggy stopped. 

“I’m not going any farther,” said 
she, “all you- want is to have me see 
some poor little squirrel you’ve caught 
somewhere,” and she started to turn. 
But he would not. allow her to go 
‘back. Peggy could not understand 
what he wanted, nor did she until he 
led her to the spot where lay her 
father fastened under a log. Peggy 
never could tell how she did it, but 
in some way she managed to get him 
from ‘under it and left him while she 
brought help. All the time the little 
dog stayed-on guard, and Mr Drew 
Says he awoke to consciousness once to 
find the dog licking his face and 
hands. Telling the story years after- 
ward he said: “And now I’ve grown 
to like dogs, fer my life was saved, 
I truly believe, by this little ‘yaller’ 
cur.” 


The White Birches 


BY LEIGH ASHTON SAFFORD 


By the edge of the sloping meadows, 
Where the field and the forest meet, 

And the odor of columbine mingles 
With the scent of the meadow-sweet, 

The white birches stand half in shadow, 
And the daisies grew under their feet. 





The birches whisper at midnight, 
And softly.murmur at noon. 
Their color is sheen in the sunshine, 
-And silvery under the moon, 
And wraithlike under the shimmering 
stars 
When the moonlight fades too. soon. 


This is a Delaware legend: 
hen the red man fought with the 
white : 
He was driven away and defeated, 
And Manitou wept at the sight, 
And where his tears fell in the forest 
The white birches grew in the night. 


Yankee Philosophy 


BY UNCLE JOE 





The sharper yewr tools the quicker 
yewr work, allus. 


Chickens come home to roost an’ 
go abroad tew scratch. 


Tur shine in sercierty natterally re- 
quires consitterbul polish. 


Abaout ev’ry wummun likes tew 
try. somebuddy else’s cookin’, but not 
nesserarily her “husband’s. 


Make a little sunshine ez yew zo 
erlong tew keep the mildew aout uv 
the home. 


Some peop think they are goin’ 
ahead purty fast in the world when 
they. are. on’y goin’ backwards. 


Be praoud uv yewr fam’ly yewrself, 
yewr taown an’ yewr farm an’ yew 
can’t be very fur aout uv the way. 


Destroy the weed seeds. Don’t pile 
’em.up an’ think time will dew the 
708; time is. jest what they are lookin’ 
ur. 


Ef yew’ve got tew dig aout a livin’ 
anyhaow yew’'d better dig it aout uv 
the soil, it’s healthier an’ more inder- 
pendunt. 


Some folks kin hardly remain well 
till spring comes so they kin begin 
takin’ their spring meddercine, 
whether they need it or not. 


The feller who don’t know enough 
tew go in when it rains is purty apt 
tew know enough tew git a-holt uv 
somebuddy else’s umbereller. 


Let yewr head dew gome.uv the 
farmin’; but: don’t let yewr han’s git 
so ‘tender thet yew can’t take the bull 
by tke horns ef the occasion requires. 
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Notes from Sunshine Room 


BY ALICE KE. PINNEY 





T is always better to hope too 
much than not at all. Hepe lends 
wings to aspiration, and the more 

we hope the higher we rise, until we 
cease to believe there is any such 
word as fail. When working among 
the flowers it is advisable te aim high. 
Jt is very easy to magnify our suc- 
cesses and forget our failures. Some 
plants from which we have expected 
much may have proven failures, while 
others have more than fulfilled expec- 
tations. 

The primroses blossomed freely for 
four months, now they are taking a 
well earned rest, but already are bé- 
ginning to revive. The prettiest color 
of all, which I favored by a sunny 
place near the window, was so burned 
that it nearly died of its injuries, but 
now that I have moved it back across 
the room it is slowly recovering; one 
was lost completely. The others stood 
back where they saw the sun only a 
short time each day. 

I had the same experience with be- 
gonias. The light is all they need; 
the hot sun burns the leaves and de- 
stroys their beauty. I am going to 
try to have a begonia bed out of doors 
this summer, but shall choose a shady 
place for it. When I visited the new 
rose garden at Elizabeth park, Hart- 
ford, Ct, which is said to be the finest 
in the east, my attention was distract- 
ed by a bed of beautiful begonias of 
all shades and colors of leaf and 
bloom. ‘There were magnificent blos- 
s0ms as large as roses, yellow, salmon, 
pink and scarlet, and royal purple. I 
then and there resolved to try be- 
gonias. 

The sweet-scented white and coral 
Angel Wings have been in bleom all 
winter, and a proud lily begonia has 
blossomed well, but fear to the sac- 
rifice of its foiage. We have one im- 
mense plant about five feet. tajl or 
more; as it stands on a sheif it has 
reached the ceiling, and is a beauti- 
Tul mass of foliage. 

The geraniums are blooming freely 
at last, vivid scartet, deep rose, and 
double cardinal, pink, and one beau- 
tiful apple blossom of the Lady Wash- 
ington family. The Royal George, 
which looked extremely. thrifty, sud- 
denly and unaccountably shed its 
leaves, and I have broken it down. It 
is growing rapidly again now, but 
fear it will bloom late, if at all. f 
concluded that the earth in which it 
was potted was too rich and moist, as 
it gave birth to a crop of toadstools. 
I removed some of it and filled in with 
sand. 

The double petunias are late The 
Gouble white is coming out like roses, 
and the variegated double pink and 
white is just beginning to bloom. One 
single large fringed pink and white 
has been blooming for a long time, 
and proved very satisfactory. The 
calla lily has done itself proud so far, 
already seven lovely, large lilies, two 
and three blooming at once. The pink 
house: hydrangea was brought from 
the cellar the last of January and is 
looking well, while the large pink cac- 
tus is full of promise of buds. This 
is usually one of the finest spring 
plants we have, and generally a thing 
of great beauty. The asparagus fern 
and smilax are wandering everywhere. 

Two carnation slips, from which 1! 
hoped something, have brought me 
no returns. Though they are alive, 
they have not grown well at ali. 
They, as well as the sweet-scented 
geranium, are extremely subject to 
green lice; while the Lady Washing- 
ton geraniums are troubled with white 
millers; but the soapsuds treatment 
has given me victory so far. 


” 


Tf the weather man never missed On 
his predictions, people would have no 
certain thirg “o growl about. 

















The Open Ferum 
A PROFESSION OF HONOR 

Dear Host: Mother-of-several had 
a theught along my ideas. The daugh- 
ter has had much advice to stay at 
home and help mother, but are there 
not times when she could help more 
if she went out a while and gained 
both money and experience? But to 
go out and do housework is the last 
thing thought of. Why? Because it 
is a disgrace to be a servant. If she 
teaches or works in an office or stands 
behind a counter, does not a girl 
serve’ I wonder when the time will 
come wheh housework will be placed 
where it ought to be—as an honor- 
able occupatien, whether we do it for 
ourselves or for someone else and get 
our honest pay.—[Samantha. 


A YOUNG GIRL’S VIEW 

Dear Host: I agree with H. M. A 
on-~the subject of dancing. I1 do not 
think it wrong to have a good time 
in any proper way, but I am sure that 
the dance causes much more harm 
than good. I am young myself, only 
16, but I can and do keep away from 
the dance hall. Let us hear more on 
this subject.—[{New Hampshire Girl 

ANOTHER OPINION 

Dear Host: I cannot agree with 
those who think dancing an innocent, 
harmless amusement. If it is inno- 
cent, why.are so many girls led astray 
through it, and why does it so often 
stand in the way of persons becoming 
Christians? I believe that all old, as 
well as young, need recreation in this 
busy world, but surely there are games 
and sports which .are entirely inno- 
cent, to say nothing of music, reading. 
et¢. We hear it argued that the wse 
of dancing is all right, but that the 
danger is in the abuse of it. Grant- 
ing that te be the right view of it, it 
seems to me that from its very fasci- 
nation the abuse of it very often fol- 
lows closely after the use of it. Pa- 
rents who have the highest good of 
their children at heart will teach 
them, both by precept and example, to 
leave dancing alone. There is no half- 
way stopping place.—[Mrs* Charles I. 
Schuyler, N Y. 





Letters of Gold 


BY ALONZO RICE 
When you see aught that is good in a 
triend, 
Write it in letters of gold; 
Semething ©r other your heart can com- 
mend, 
As on your journey you daily may wend, 
That the dear import ‘remain to the end, 
Write it in letters of gold; 


Hear ee giad@ greetings as onward you 


are; 
Write it in letters of gold; 
Publish it wide on the mountains so 
bare, 
Over old fields of the thérn and the tare, 
“Ye cannet wander outside of my care,” 
Write it in letters of gold. 


There is the niessage to one né astray; 
Write it in letters of gold. 
Tender is merey, enduring for aye, 
Guiding the others who might lose the 
way, 
erie the meaning for yourself, and 


y! 
w vee it im letterS of gold. 





Nature probably arranged for the 
echo in order to plan something that 
could get.the last word with a woman. 




















ARCTIC NOTE 
Another dash for the pole was 
made yesterday by Capt Kitty. 


BETWEEN OURSELVES 





NO 61---THREE MORE QUILT BLOCA. 


Here are three pretty designs, quite different from anything our little 


girls have had to work into their quilts . These can be worked in the same 
simple outline stitch which they have used in the earlier designs. The 
price of the perforated pattern containing the three designs here shown, 
each of a size for one quilt block, is only 10 cents. If you would rather 
have them stamped, we offer three blocks stamped on Pequot sheeting, with 
cotton to work, for only 20 cents. Order from our Fancywork depart- 
ment, this office 





Letters From Young Folks with my parents and two brothers. 1 
have one brother in Cornell uaiver- 
> ini ft sity. We have the nicest district 
HUMANE METHOD school in the vicinity; we have a fur- 
Dear Young Folks: I have 8 traps, nace and slate blackboards.—({M. C. 
but go to school and do not get much penman N Y. 
time to trap. Game is very searce. I . ‘r™ eee, 
have caught 16 muskrats and 4 TO BE AN ORGANIST 
skunks. For muskrats I set traps in Dear Young Folks: I live with my 
their holes 2 inches under water. If father and mother on a@ farm of 40 
the water is deep enough I stake the acres. We have an organ on which 
trap out so that they will always my sisters can play. I am going to 
drown. I do not have much luck with take lessons this spring. I am 
a box trap.—[ Ernest H. Hansell, N years old.—[Emma L. Witmer, Pa. 
TRAPPING MINK AND FOX LIKES HOUSEWORK 
Dear Young Trappers: I have had _ Dear Young Folks: I like to do 
some experience in trapping these housework very much. I expect to 
fellows and so will offer a few point- raise geese and chickens this summer. 
ers. For mink T hang my bait, musk- 7] have a nice little dog named buster, 
rat or chicken heads, a foot from the and he can run rabbits. I have to go 
ground and set trap directly under it. 21, miles to school I am 12 years 
Another way is to go along the creek 6)4 [Beatrice Chase, N Y. 
until you find a hole in the bank - raM : 
about two inches under water and go- MAMMA'S LITTLE COMPANY 
ing in 6 or 38 inches. . Se: your trap Dear Young Folks: I am 10 years 
at entrance, conceal as well as y #- old and live on a farm of 150 acres. 
sible, and then you have a good mink I have a pet lamb named Rosie, and 
set. For fox find an old wood road my brother John has one named 
or cattle path where foxes travel. Dig Derby. I have not been to school for 
a hole just the sjze of your trap and the last year, because I have not been 
deep enough for the trap to set about very strong. I stay at home and take 
flush with the ground. Cover lightl) music lessons, and think I can play 
After trap is set, get an old rail, pretty well Mamma and papa say 
fasten the chain to it and lay directly | am their little company.—({Kath- 
across the path, about 10 inches. from jeen I. Cotter, N Y. , 
the trap. When Mr Fox comes along — es 7 ae 
he will jump over the rail into the EAyS 4 SHETLAND PONY 
trap. My catch up to March 27, this Dear Young Folks: I am 11 years 


year, was 30 muskrats, 20 skunks, and ©ld and live on a farm of 101 acres. 
1 fox. I get little time to trap, as We have 27 head of cattle, 4 horses 
I attend school 3 miles from home— 2d 50 hens. My sisters and I have a 
{Muskrat Bill, N Y. black Shetland pony we ride and drive 

everywhere Her name is Jessie.— 


A LITTLE SEWING WOMAN 

Dear Young Folks: I enjoy read- 
ing your letters. i am 9 years old 
and have a sister Alice, 6 years old 
We like to make doll clothes. I have 
enough blocks pieced for a bedquilt 
and have crocheted some lace I 
wash -the dishes, iron clothes, and 
help mamma.—([E. F. Porter, N J. 

THE ONLY GIRL IN THE FAMILY 


- Dear Young Folks: I am the only 
girl in the family, and live on a farm 


[Ethel Lattimer, N 
A COINCIDENCE 
Dear Young Folks: I am 12 years 
old, and I ean milk, drive horses, and 
help mamma. I saw a letter a few 
weeks ago in these columns from a 
little girl whose name and age are 
the same as mine. I wish she would 
write to me care of the Young Folks’ 
Editor.—[Grace Ellison, N 





“I saw your-adv in A A.” 











Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Prints 


he famous old ‘*‘Simpsen” brands 
made only in Lddystone. 


Wash fabrics of great durability. 
Made in the most beautiful designs 
—Silver Greys, Black-and-Whites, 
Solid Blacks, Shepherd Plaids and 
Indigo Blues—in patterns for all tastes 
and ages, Some in new silk finish. 


Hf your dealer »t Stmpson-Fiddystese Prints write 
as hisname. We'll him supply your Decline sub- 
Stitutes and 

















PATE NTS WATSON E. COLEMAN, Ten a Days’ Free Trial 


Adin Gat besks Sith, Highest references. Beat services olivass hy bicycle =. om. 
U. 5. he freight. 
ir you are hot Saetel ae fie ycle after 
using it ten days don't pay @ cent. 
Factory Prices Myce or 
of ti from anyone at price on 
You receive our latest Art Catalogs of of high 



















te pee 
—— les and sundries and learn ous wn- 
bh tree — i beget 
you how iy ea ve c H Only Ooats » cent to write » vstal 
white, clean # . way you — Save an sent you raee 
them. Agents wanted by return . You mach va 


information. Do Mot Wait; write it Now! 
DODGE & ZUILL, Grapes, ~ 


231 F Dillaye Bidg., Syracuse, &. Y, 
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The Rain-Pipe and the Roof 
BY ETHELWYN WETHERALD 
Pitter, patter, says the roof; pitter, pat- 


er pa 

‘The water through the rainpipe is slink- 
ing like a cat. 

Hurry, scurry! calls the roof; the drops 
are coming thick; 

Afid then we hear the pipe go, trick-a- 
tick-a-lick! 


Rattle-battle! cries 
battle-rush! 

Slusha-gusha! goes 
flusha-gush! 

Roaring, .pouring! shouts the roof, and 
harder comes the roar; 

Close up all the windows, 
tight the door. 


the rattle- 


the pipe, 


roof, 
slusha- 


and fasten 














Springing from the eave trough with 
a splashing sound, 

Nee the merry water jumping to the 
round! 

Slower, lower, chimes the roof, rinka, 
tanka, tink! 

Urgle, gurgle, says the pipe; tinka, 
linka, link! 

Pitter, patter! says the roof; pitter, 
patter, pat! 

Tinka-link, the rain pipe ticka, licka— 
spat! £ 


a ee 


One Boy’s Apple Experience 


BY H,. F. PATTERSON 

“Father, hay I have all I can make 
off the old orchard if I fix it up,” 
asked an eighteen-year-old lad one 
bright Sunday morning in April. » 

“Yes, John, but I do not think it is 
worth bothering with. You know that 
there has not been an apple on a tree 
for two years,” slowly answered the 
father. 

The conversation took place in an 
old orchard located in Kossuth county, 
la. The soil of the orchard was a 
deep, open, well-drained, clay loam. 
There was about four acres in the 
field and the few trees that remained 
were broken and far apart. The hogs 
had been running at will through the 
«rchard and had torn up the thick 
t°mothy sod in their search for worms 
ind grubs. 

Two days before this story opens 
Sohn received a_ bulletin entitled, 
“Care and management of the apple 
«rehard.” He had also read other 
lelpful articles. Together these im- 
pressed the idea that he could re- 
*‘uvenate the old apple orchard. He 
svent the next few days in clearing 
+ut the old dead trees and in prepar- 
‘ig the ground; tilled the soil much 
Yetter than his mother did in her 
y arden. ; 

When he was through working the 
«oil was in excellent condition to re- 
ceive the two-year-old Ben Davis, 
Duchess, Wealthy and the North west- 
ern Greenings. In selecting these 
trees John paid more attention to 
thrift than to size and shape. These 
latter two factors he considered could 
be developed. Grafts of the above 
named varieties were made on some 
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of the old trees. The new trees were 
planted in rows feet each way. 
Nothing was grown between the rows 
the first year as John considered that 
a good dust mulch would give better 
results than a mulch crop. 

As warm weather came in the new 
trees took on a bright, vigorous hue 
and the older trees budded a few ap- 
ples. All through the summer the 
trees grew and developed as much as 
was expected by their youthful man- 
ager. When fall came the roots of 
the trees were covered with straw and 
manure. The next spring John plant- 
ed potatoes between the rapid growing 
trees. The income from these pota- 
toes paid for the trees and necessary 
tools. Only a few apples were picked 
the first year. 

The third year as soon as the leaves 
began to expand and before the blos- 
som buds became too prominent John 
gave the trees the first spraying. Bor- 
deaux was used and no spot on the 
trunks and branches was left uncov- 
ered. The sécond application was 
made as soon‘ as the petals of the 
flowers had fallen. When the apples 
were about the size of smal crabs, 
and again when they were about 
three-quarters grown they were 
sprayed the third and fourth time 
respectively. 

That fali another crop of potatoes 
was harvested and then winter wheat 
was-sown for protection of the roots 
through the winter. The last two 
years the old trees had been pruned 
and grafted upon until now they were 
very thrifty and hardy. The third 
fall Jenn sold from the 50 Duchess 
trees about 900 bushels at 60 cents a 
bushel; 600 bushels of Ben Davis were 
sold for $450. From the 90 Wealthy 
trees and the 65 Northwestern Green- 
ings he sold about 1200 bushels at 75 
cénts a bushel. ‘“ 
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Jane 


BY FLORENCE SCOTT, ONE OF OUR LITTLE 
GIRL WRITERS 


girl about ten years old. She was 

always very careful about her 
work. Her sister Mae was very dif- 
ferent. She was 12 years old and 
she was careless about her work and 
had a very quick temper. She was 
not as ambitious as Jane. If she 
wanted ‘to go away she would hurry 
through her work, slighting half 
of it. 

Jane never did that way; she al- 
ways did her work carefully. One 
summer Mrs Brown, the children’s 
aunt, came to visit them. When she 
returned she took the children back 
with her for a visit. The morning 
after their arrival at Mrs Brown’s 
Jane asked her if they couldn’t do 


Je was a pleasant, active little 


something for her. Mrs Brown said 
they might sweep her sittingroom. 
Mae said that she would sweep first— 
Jane was too slow. 

As usual, Mae was careless; she 
didn’t sweep under the footstool, she 
didn’t shake the rugs. 

The next morning it was Jane’s turn. 
She shook the rugs, dusted the 
chairs and set them in the hall, and 
covered the table with papers to keep 
off the dust. Then she began to sweep 
very carefully. 

Finally she moved Mrs Brown's 
footstool and was much surprised to 
find a letter under it, covered with 
dust. She took it to Mrs Brown and 
told her where she had found it. Mrs 
Brown said she might read it. How 
surprised Jane was when she found 
what it contained! It read as fol- 
lows: 

The little girl who is always care- 
ful about her work I will ask to spend 
the winter with me, and keep me 
company. If she wishes toI will buy 
her a harp and let her take lessons 
through the winter. 

Your loving aunt, 
Edith Brown. 

Jane wrote to ask her mother if.she 
might stay through the winter. Her 
mother said she might stay if .she 
thought she would not be homsick. At 
first Jane was lonesome without her 
sister, but her music kept her very 
busy. 

Mae is more careful now, for she 
thinks that some day she will be re- 
warded as well as Jane, and I think 
so, too. When Jane went horfie in 
the spring she could play very well. 


Romeo Provokes a Riot 


A TRUE STORY BY AN OLD CIRCUS MAN 





Trouble which threatened to be se- 
rious was a direct result of the insa- 
tiable appetite for fruit developed by 
Romeo, the elephant, while we were 
touring in Mexico. We were passing 
through a little village of some 20 or 
30 adobe huts when Romeo spied in 
front of one of them a little fruit 
stand. Swiftly he shied over and gob- 
bled all the fruit in sight in less time 
than it takes to tell it. 

The frightened owner of the stand, 
a woman, fled screaming into the hut. 
Romeo, searching for more fruit, 
thrust his trunk into the open door- 
way and felt about in the interior 
frightening the poor woman almost to 
death. 

Finally, I got Romeo away and we 
hit the trail once more, followed by a 
crowd heaping maledictions upon us 
and finally throwing decayed bananas. 
I drew a revolver and shot one or two 
worthless curs ,yelping at Romeo’s 
heels. Then they finally permitted 


Signs of Spring 


BY SUMNER W. 


Fair spring has come. Rejoice, rejoice! 
Each bird and beast shall make - his 
choice, 


Each pipe his love-lay, loud or low, 
All blithely as the winds that blow. 


EAGER 


The willow pussies show their paws; 
‘Tis very clear they have no claws, 


The little fern, with many a quake, 
a, its courage and makes a 
“brake.” 


Jack-in-the-pulpit, cheerful, bright, 
Cries out to all the flowers in sight: 


“Gather, come gather my people today, 
Come hark to my sermon; abandon your 


play.” 


The festive crow now sings once more, 
The squirrel mines his hidden store. 


Hark! the mosquito blithe and gay, 
Comes humming down his marshy way. 


The bullfrog is 
‘air;” 
The rooster 
dare. 


The mudturtle 
sedate, 


croaking, 


murmers, 


“Fair, my 


is shouting his boastful 


with mein 


Love, my Love,” to his gentle mate. 


.food at home. 


ANAGRAMS | ‘8, Sez srctentes 2 o ber tener, 
two of her brother’, and places her fue, 
letters in the right order, she will have a well-known flower 
Johnny will have a five-letter fruit. 


WHO ARE GOOD SPELLERS 





us to go our way without further mo- 
lestation: 

I have 6ften wondered what that 
poor woman thought was after her 
when Romeo’s big trunk came feeling 
around in the dark. 


Rabbits by the Million 
Ore Young Trappers will be in- 





terested in the almost  unbe- 

lievable number of rabbits 
which now overrun Australia. In the 
year 1905 over 10,000,000 frozen rab- 
bits were exported from Melbourne 
alone. Other towns were also in the 
exporting business, and beside these 
an immense number were sold _ for 
Yet, in spite of such 
«= slaughter as this represents, Aus- 
tralia is still rabbit ridden to such an 
extent that it seriously interferes with 
the grazing business. 

Rabbits were first introduced in 
Australia frdm England to afford 
English residents there some of the 
favorite home sport of rabbit hunting. 
That this apparently harmless little 
animal would ever become a pest was 
above the wildest dream of imagina- 
tion, and yet in less than a hundred 
years a whole continent was grappling 
with the problem of keeping itself 
from being eaten up. Rabbit flesh is 
now canned extensively in Australia 
and shipped to Europe as a_ cheap, 
palatable and healthful food supply. 
The carcasses which are frozen and 
shipped‘in that condition are rigidly 
inspected by government officials, 
graded according to size, age and 
condition, and shipped“in the cold 
storage rooms of fast steamships. Re- 
cently it has been found that the 
fur of the rabbit makes up into fin® 
felt for hats. Hat factories now buy 
millions of dried skins, from which 
the fur is rubbed by special ma- 
machinery. This fur is then felted and 
made up into derbies and other styles 
of hats. : 

A well-known physician of the Pas- 
teur institute, Paris, has been en- 
deavoring to exterminate the rabbits 
by inoculating a number of them 
with contagious and fatal bacteria. To 
date his efforts do not seem to have 
been much of 4 success. 


o~ 


A VEGETARIAN CAT 

Dear Young Folks: In answer to 
the letter in Feb 22 issue from Busy 
body, N H, I would say that I have a 
cat which will open doors’ with 
latches, but in a different way; she 
rattles the latch and if no one comes 
she then strikes it harder with her 
paw until the door opens, but always 
fails to close it again. We have to 
lock it with a fork at night, or she 
opens it and comes in from the back 
room. She also begs for milk at the 
barn, and will lap the stream of milk 
which the man milks at her. If it does 
not come directly toward her, or if 
the other cat is lapping it, she will 
strike at the stream with her paw as 
if she were trying to turn it her way. 
We once had a cat we called “our veg- 
etarian,” for. he would eat raw pota- 
toes, tomatoes, sweet corn, musk- 
melon and watermelon. We would 
often see him using his paw as @ 
spoon in the melon patch where she 
2 had pecked into them.— 





An easy going man is apt to make 
it hard going for his wife. 
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Nonsense Slumber Songs 


BY MARY E. CASWELL 





HILDREN almost invariably like 
gongs that refer to animals. 
For that reason “Cock Robin,” 
with its reiteration, is a general fa- 
vorite, and my girls always wanted it 
sung for a slumber song, but my lit- 
tle boy prefers pigs. So after con- 
siderable evolution I have a song that 
suits him. It is a parody on the old 
roundelay, “John Brown had a- Little 
Injun,” and is as follows: 
Chester had a little piggie! 
Chester had a little piggiel re 
Chester “had a little biggis! 
One little piggie wee 
One little, two little, ’ three little pig- 


gies; 

Four little, five little, six little piggies; 

Seven little, eight little, nine little 
piggies; 

Ten little piggie wees. 

Ten little, nine little, eight little pig- 
gies; 

Seven little, six little, five little pig- 
gies; 

Four little, three little, two little pig- 
gies; 

One little piggie wee. 

I vary this by substituting for “pig- 


names of in- 


gie wee” a great many 
terest, as: “Teddy bear, dollie dear, 
bossy calf, kitty cat, puppy dog, and 


by using the other children’s names. 
T send this to the mothers who want 
something to sing to the children. 





The Easter Table 


BY MES EDWARD YOUNG 





Easter should not be allowed to pass 
at the farm without some little varia- 
tion of the daily round, if it is only 
to put a basket of colored eggs on the 
breakfast table. Five cents’ worth of 
egg dye will color a number, and the 


children will enjoy seeing them col- 
ered, and they can prepare the basket 
for them. 

Save the egg shelis for a few days 
previous, making a small opening in 
the large end to empty the contents; 
rinse them in cold water and set aside 


to mold the :udding, which will be 
the dessert for the Easter dinher. The 
dessert may be made of gelatine or 
blancmange, either being easily mold- 
ed. The egg shells should be set in 
egg cups, or they may be firmly set 
in a box of sawdust, the gelatine or 
blancmange poured, while yet warm, 
through a small] funnel into the empty 
shells. They may be prepared the 
day before, and after the shells are 
removed should be served in a nest of 
whipped cream. 

Have some token of the 
the table, a glass with a 


spring on 
few pussy- 


willow twigs, or some crocuses scat- 
tered over the tablecloth. These 
things mean the expenditure of a lit- 


can be ob- 
The ef- 


tle time or thought, but 
tained on the smallest farm. 


fort is well worth while 





Roses for Home Garden 


BY ESTELLE SHANNON 


and so speak from experience. 
Prepare the ground by digging 
and working thoroughly, select a 
sunny location,’ keeping in mind that 
roses like full sunlight and air, and 
do not plant ne&kr trees, whose roots 
will absorb the nourishment from the 
soil. A somewhat sheltered position 
is good, but beware of roots from 
trees. The best fertilizer is old, well 
decomposed stable manure and ground 
bone meal next, but never allow any 
fertilizer to come in direct contact 
with the roots, as this is injurious end 
if it does not kill will hinder growth. 
I find the most satisfactory ones to 
grow are. everbloomers, hybrids, teas, 
hybrid perpetuals and some climbing 
varieties for this section and the far- 
ther south you live the better are your 
chances for rose culture. On the ar- 
rival of plants place for abort 15 
minutes In blood-warm: water to. re. 
vive them, then plant in hed 12 to 16 


I HAVE grown roses for 15 years, 


inches apart, pressing soil firmly 
around roots and water thoroughly. 
Keep soil well cultivated and if in- 
sects trouble them use some insecti- 
cide. IE find for winter protection 
there is nothing better than leaves or 
evergreen branches and for the varie- 
ties to plant write to some. standard 
florist who will gladly give a list of 
reses best swited to the locality. 

Be sure to plant some this year, if 
you have only a bandkerchief garden 
and have never grown them before; 
plant them from the stately hybrid 
perpetual to the dainty little polyan- 
thus or children’s roses and thus make 
heme as beautiful and attractive as 
possible. 





Our Pattern Offer 


CHILD’S ONE-PIECE DRESS 

No 3808—The increased popularity 
of these little frocks is due no doubt 
to the fact that they are easily made 








No 38038—One-Picce Child’s Dress, 1, 
3 and 5 years. 
and require only a small quantity of 
material. The dress shown here is of 
figured percaie, having a broad box- 
piait both back and front. After the 
pattern is cut out and the  plaits 
stitched, it may be finished either as 
shown in the illustration, with .the 
seams under the arms joined, and the 
wide hem at the bottom, or the whole 
garment can be bound. with a bias 
strip of material or a narrow braid. If 
made in this way, it can be laid out 
perfectly flat when ironed, as shown 
in the diagram. 

HOW TO ORDER 

, Order by number of our Pattern 
Departmenpt, this office. These pat- 
terns are ten cents each. 


Educational Post Cards—Germany 
has recognized the value of the popu- 
lar photographic post cards as a 
means of education. At a recent meet- 
ing of the German geographical 
ciety the plan of using post cards as a 
means of instruction in the schools 
was advocated. Two teachers in Leip- 
zig have established a central bureau 
for meritorious post cards of all sorts 
intended for purposes of instruction, 
collection and travel. These men ar- 
range the cards carefully according to 
pedagogical principles. 





30- 





The. Trouble with the Cream—lIt is 
amusing to hear some of our women 
friends 
they try to whip their cream they get 
only a little lump of butter. Now, if 
they had ever had experience with 
the old dash churn in their childhood 
days, they would have learned that if 
they had kept their cream cold they 
could have whipped it until doomsday 
and it never would have made butter. 
They will even dispute you and tell 
you that they took the half-pint bot- 
tle of cream right “off the ice in the 
fee box, and how’ could you get it any 
colder? They will take this half pint 
of innocent cream and put it into a 
quart bow! that they have just scald- 
ed, which at once brings the cream 
into a churning temperature, an@ you 
can guess the rest.—f{John D. Nicholls. 
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We have more than 1 


020 satisfied customers in more than 
villages and towns in wie United States who have each saved o treme a % 


640 by 


stove or range on 


360 DAYS APPROVAL 


direct from o ony factory at actual factory prices. No stove artange has 


@ higher reputation or gives 


jon. ~ 


You save all dealers’ profit. We pay the freigh 


Send Postal For Cataleg No. 100 
Q@nd see list of towns where we bave satisfied customers, 
Kalemazec Stove Company, Mtrs,, Kalemazce, Mich. 
UUr patent o6em Cormemeter mates baking 
ead russting easy. 
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“I saw your adv in A A” 


You need the American Agricul- 
turist Year Book and Almanac 
for 1908— every farmer does. 


It is worth its weight in gold, yet can’t be bought. 
every subscriber who sends in now according to the terms given below. 


A Book of Facts 


@ This splendid book includes a wide range 
of useful imformation. The Calendar, weather 
and astromemical pages are interspersed with 
pages for memoranda, which, 
go by and you gather a series of these books, 
become of great value for reference. 
@ Commercial agriculture as treated in this 
book will help you mightily to solve the 
problem of when, where and how to sell 
your products to ‘the best advantage. 
where else can such an array of facts and 
expert advice about marketing be found. 
@ World's 
complete, is surveyed. .Commerce, Finance, 
Insurance, Industry, Science, Government, 
rules and special articles including special 
weights and measures, postal rates and laws are covered. 
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384 Pages--5x6 1-2 inches. 


Education, Religion, tables, 


It is given free to 


as the years 


No 


Progress with statistics clear and 








aA big Sones, gives. National and State Officials, Agricultural Colleges 
and Expériment Stations and Officers of Societies in which you, as a farmer, 


are interested. 


@ The pages devoted to the homie are interesting and instructive. 
Heal alth and Hygiene, First Aid to the Injured, Etiquette and mu 


cover 


information for the cook and housewife. 
The man who knows his Year book is always 
ready for any argument. 


should be used constantly. 
abreast of the times an 


p AE send on request this 


risk. A we Dake ta aay of the eflcte below: but, to avoid delay, se 
Chicago ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers at ingh 
ree ee a New York, 439 Lafayette Street See, Se. 


valuable book, and postpaid, 
this Journal who immediately se ison fi. ) or more in ermont ‘or his 
sabecription for for the eg! . = New s subscribers will receive 


can only be had for 2c money order, 
a rhe money order costs but a —, and may be sent at our 
nd to nearest you. 
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sold alone, and can only be in connec- 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Be Your Own Roofer! 


Write I Today for Roofers’ Book FREE 


¢ Ask for a free copy of Heppes Roofers* Book, worth dollars to any property owner or builder, 
This book is a practical handbook that teaches you how to lay a Heppes No-Tar Roof on 
any kind of a building—barn, shed, granary, residence, store, dairy barn, silo, poultry house, 
ice house; crib or outbuilding. 

It tells How to Measure a Roof; How to Make “Valleys” and “Guttefs”; How to Ley Heppes No-Tar 
Roofing Around Chimneys(’ ‘Chimney Flashing” ), or over old Shingle Roofs, or up against the side of a build- 
ing with a fire-wall (“Wall Flashing”), or how to apply No-Tar to the sides or interior of buildings, and a 
great many other practical points. The roofing knowledge you get out of this book is valuable—you can't 
get it anywhere else. Best of all, the book explains the process of making Heppes No-Tar Roofing — the 
grandest substitute for shingles ever known, because it gives ten times the protection against time, water, 
sparks, heat and cold, at a mere fraction of the cost of shingles. Write us a postal for Free Roofers’ Book. 


EPPES No-ITAR 
=== ROOFING== 


Grandest of All Materials to Take the Place of Shingles 


The prohibitive price and poor quality of the shingles now on the market has created a widespread demand for 
a satisfactory material to take their place. HEPPES NO-TAR ROOFING is that material. Its price is 

so extraordinarily low that the combined cost of buying and laying Heppes No-Tar Roofing is much less 

than the mere cost of shingles. The cost of laying a shingle roof is one-fourth the cost of shingles them- 
selves,and Heppes No-Tar Roofing meets modern requirements ten times better than shingles ever did. 

It makes a handsome, leak- -proof, weatherproof, fire-resisting and titie-defying roof. “It withstands the 

snow and ice and storms of winter.. It is proof against the hottest sun. It is so easy to apply that any 

man, with the aid of the HEPPES ROOFERS’ BOOK can be his own roofer. Its value as a fire- 

resister is shown by the fact that Fire Insurance Companies charge 25 per cent less for insuring buildings 

protected by Heppes No-Tar Roofing than for buildings with shingle roofs. 


Used on All Farm Buildings 


Heppes No-Tar Roofing is used on Houses, Barns, Sheds, Granaries, Hog Houses, Cow Barns, Silos, 
Poultry Houses, Ice Houses, Carriage Houses, Wagon Sheds, Cribs and all-other farm buildings. Cover 
the shies of buildings as well as roofs with it. It will pay big returns on the investment. 

Unlike shingles, it does not crack, curl or rot. Unlike tin or galvanized iron, it doesnot rust, blow 
off or deteriorate. It needs no repairs and Jasts as long as the building. 


Heppes No-Tar Roofing 4 


eae Men Shingles—Costs 50% Less 


The Popularity of Heppes No- Tar Roofing extends from ocean to ocean. Ours is the fastest-growing 
roofing business in the world. Dealers everywhere sell our roofing. 

It is made from the strongest wool felt, water-proofed, and made fire-resisting by being soaked with 
pure asphalts, and reinforced with coatings of Asphalt, Flint and Mica, under tremendous heat and 
pressure, Its cool, gray stone color is pleasing to the eye. 

Heppes No-Tar Roofing is put up in compact rolls 36 inches wide, and in 1-ply, 2-ply and 3-ply 
weights. Each roll contains two “squares’’ or 216 square feet. Each “square” is guaranteed to cover 
100 square feet of surface, including a 2-inch overlap. (It is also put up in 1-square rolls.) 

Free Cement for Seams and Free Large-headed Nails, with Instractions, are packed in the 
hollow center of each roll. Easy to lay—no experience necessary. 

& Look out for certain brands of “imitation” roofing now on the market which 
Warnin are merely building paper soaked with tar and sprinkled with sand while hot, 
® HEPPES NO-TAR ROOFING is guaranted to be free from Tar. 
It does nof contain wood pulp, or rosin, or oil. No-Tar is not an “imitation” rocfing—it’s the real thing ! 
Send today for Free Roofers’ Book. 


FREE SAMPLES of Heppes No-Tar Roofing and Ten Tests to tell the 
qualify of any roofing. Address 


The Heppes Company, 629 South 45th Ave., Chicago, Iil 
;BARDWARE AND LUMBER DEALERS ae en ee usin 
itewns where we have no distributors. .. Write. ..Goods shipped from our warehouses at 
al) Seine Railroad = centers, making poole quick deliveco and low freight. i, * 











